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FOR THE 4 MONTHS OF 1943 


Here are the figures as 
reported by Media Records, Inc.* 


Ist Paper ..... THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. .2.831.608 
2nd Paper Daily Tribune 2,615,200 
3rd Paper Daily Herald-American 1,848,512 
4th Paper Daily Times 1,687,402 
oth Paper Sunday Tribune 1,670,628 
6th Paper Daily Sun. . 1,243,116 
7th Paper Sunday Herald-American 1,014,639 
Sth Paper Sunday Sun 716,486 
9th Paper Sunday Times 273,496 


In the month of April alone The Chicago Daily News showed a GAIN of 
137.686 lines in Total Display Advertising. This gain was approximately 
30.000 lines MORE than the second paper. And a greater gain than the 
two other evening papers combined, And a greater gain than ALL the 
Sunday papers put together. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 





DAILY NEWS PLAZA 100 West Madison Street. CHICAGO NEW YORK OFF"CE 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 





*Liquor linage omitted for fair comparison since The Daily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages 




















This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in newspapers in the 18 states and the District of Columbia in which Esso products are marketed, 
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‘How did I Tnow youd need bombs ” 


= ORE than half the bombs this 
country makes exist by what you 
might call an ‘accident.’ 

“Some accident, too! I saw it happen. 

“Tt was 1935. We research workers at 
Esso were trying many things with petro- 
leum to see what else we could learn 
about it. And up came a process for syn- 
thetic toluol. 

“Well, you need toluol to make TNT. 
But coal-tar was providing all the toluol 
the country needed—then. 

“However... all the toluol you 
could get from coal-tar would make 
far less than half the TNT we're us- 
ing now! The balance is made by 





that Esso process perfected back in 1935. 

“Now...I didn’t know then that you'd 
need bombs, and neither did you. And 
I can hear a lot of people say ‘Boy was 
that discovery a lucky thing!’... 

“But I don’t call it luck. I call it the 
American idea at work. We hit on that 
process because free American people 
expect so much that American compa- 
nies have to learn everything they can 
about new and better methods just to 
stay out front in business. 

“If this war didn’t prove any- 
thing else, it would prove that 
nothing like America ever existed 


anyw here before. 


THE FIRST “E” AWARDED TO PETROLEUM RESEARCH WORKERS 


“What other idea ever did so many 
people so much good in peace-time? 
What other idea ever turned out so 


much might so fast in time of war?” 





STANDARD OIL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
BAYWAY, NEW JERSEY 
OPERATING THE 
ESSO 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Where America gets the world’s 


foremost petroleum research 
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HERE ARE THE ACTUAL FIGURES* 
Workers Wkly. Payroll Av. Wkly. Wage 


1943 200,907 $9,432,577 $46.96 
1940 80,462 2,123/206 26.38 
GAIN 150% 344% 78% 
THE INCREASE HAS BEEN CONTINUOUS 
1942 148,549 $5,884,506 $39.61 
1941 96,902 2,893,482 29.86 





*ist quarter each year. Baltimore Industrial Area only. Source: 
State Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. 




















MARKET 


s “ . s a + PAID TO 
INDUSTRIAL WAR 


WORKERS ALONE 


in BALTIMORE 





OVER 1940 .... 


GALVANIZE INTO ACTION the spending 
impulses of these 200,000 War Workers’ fami- 
lies. Reach the countless “regular” Baltimo- 
reans now sharing in wartime prosperity. 


YOUR name, your service, your product, will 
become inseparably connected with their 
favorite newspapers—the Morning, Evening 
and Sunday SUNPAPERS. 


Delivered directly to homes in the A. B. C. City 
Zone by a force of 150 exclusive adult car- 
riers, the logical media for your important 
advertising messages are the 


BALTIMORE 
SUNPAPERS 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Average Net Paid Circulation for APRIL; 
Daily (M. & E.) 337,944; Sunday 260,932 
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Miaybe this will give you an idea of what the railroads are 
up against — 


There are 32 billion parts in all the cars and locomotives 


now in service — 32 billion parts that have to work 
together and hold together to keep America’s wartime 
traffic rolling. 


And no matter how much we need new equipment — the 


hard fact is that all the material we can get today cannot 
add up to much against such a total. 


So the job confronting the railroads is the same confront- 


ing most Americans—the job of doing the best it is 
humanly possible to do with what we have and can get. 


It’s a fortunate thing, under the circumstances, that the 
American railroads worked out in peacetime the team- 
work they’re putting to such good use today. Any freight 
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car in America can be 
repaired in any rail- 
road shop in America 


—wherever it happens 
to be — without the 
delay of getting back 
to “‘Shome base.” 


This is only one example of the cooperation among the 
nation’s railroads, and of the broader cooperation among 
railroads, shippers and the.government — all working to 
gether and pulling together to handle the biggest trans 


portation job the world has ever seen. 


AMERICAN 


> [au UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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"Who Pays for the Bridesmaids’ Bouquets ?' 


"Can | substitute beer for cocktails?", ‘What 
should my husband wear to the International Art 


Exhibit?"' Questions like these pour in every day to 
Sun-Telegraph's Dorothy Randall, Alice Seneff and 


Mrs. Bregg, whose advice is gospel to thousands. 


In Pittsburgh, women have more money to spend 
than ever before. And don't forget— ......... 


Pittsburgh Women Read the 


Sun-lelegraph 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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MORE THAN HALF THE IMPORTANT PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
OF THE NATION READ THE NEW YORK TIMES 


The need for complete, exact and unbiased information presses insistently these days 
on every important public official, both in national and local posts. 

To perform their duties efficiently and well, they must constantly keep informed of 
all the complex developments in the news of the world and the nation. 

This is undoubtedly the reason why so many responsible public officials are regular 
and assiduous readers of The New York Times. 

According to an impartial survey, just completed among a cross section of 1648 im- 
portant holders of public office*, more than half—51 per cent—are readers of The New 
York Times. This is four times as many as read any other newspaper. 

All of which is just one more measure of the impact and influence of The New York 


Times on the leaders of public opinion and public policy in the United States. 


The New ork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT’’ 


*The 1648 replies included administrative officials in Washington, members of Congress, Governors, 


Mayors of large cities and members of Democratic and Republican National and State Committees. 
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(Special to Epiror & PuBLIsHER) 
HOT SPRINGS, Va., May 19—Is the 
freedom of the press worth fighting 
for? 

That question has hardly been de- 
batable with the 72 newspaper men 
and women assigned here this week 
to cover the United Nations Food 
Conference. They proceeded to fight 
the toughest censorship yet imposed 
upon a non-military conference 
They feel that they have won. 

Most of them are Washington cor- 
respondents, but they went back to 
police reporting tactics to crack this 
session, opposed entirely by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. They defied a 
White House order denying them the 
tight to contact delegates from the 
44 nations represented and, yet re- 
mained within the ethical rules pre- 
scribed for all who belong to the 
press galleries in Washington, or to 
the White House Correspondents As- 
sociation, the policing agency for those 
who cover the White House confer- 
ences. 

This group got the news before the 
barriers finally collapsed completely 
Wednesday night. The Western Union 
had moved 83,000 words the previous 
day to papers all over the world. The 
mere invocation of absolute censorship 
had amounted to a challenge. They 
replied with a unanimous, “We'll get 
the news anyhow.” 

In their long battles with Confer- 
ence President Marvin Jones, who 
heads the American delegation, these 
reporters had merely asked for the 
tight to contact delegates. They did 
not ask admittance to executive ses- 
sions, as President Roosevelt sug- 
gested at his Tuesday press confer- 
ence. The records of this historic 
session will show just that. 

After Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks on 
Tuesday, reporters 
President Jones, on Wednesday morn- 


“Would you be good enough to say 
that we have not asked to sit in the 
executive sessions?” was the first 
question. 

“I will be happy to make that state- 
Ment as a matter of record,” Jones 
replied. “I would also make the 


that you gentlemen do not ask to sit 
Mon the executive committee meet- 
ings,” 

President Jones then proceeded to 
state that he would gladly correct the 
tecord to show that newspapers never 
Sought the free run of the hotel 
where the conference is being held. 

So it would appear to the men as- 
sembled for this conference that there 
Never was any need for the attempted 
Secrecy. What is more important, 
however, is that as long as the press 
“ready to fight for its constitutional 
tights it can win. That’s the belief 








went back at jf 


statement that you have made it clear | 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper in America 


FOUNDED IN 1884 





Hot Springs Press Corps Feels 
It Has Won Important Battle 


Accepted Challenge of Censorship with 
Unanimous “We'll Get the News Anyhow” 
... 72 Writers Sent 83,000 Words Tuesday 
By CLIFFORD A. PREVOST 


of the men and women who are cov- 
ering the Hot Springs session. 





What might have been relatively 
casual newspaper coverage was 
whipped up into major press attend- 
ance by the action of the White House 
in requesting the newspapers to “lay 
off” the delegates. 

No one was certain whether Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s expression of hope 
that the delegates would be permitted 
to do business away from normal cov- 
erage, was intended to be facetious. 
He was smiling when he spoke. The 
issue of newspaperman access, how- 
ever, was to become a major one. It 
was taken up in Congress, and it was 
made the subject to hundreds of 
thousands of words of editorial and 
columnar comment. 

Elmer Davis took the Office of War 
Information out of the picture after a 
series of statements in which he plain- 
ly indicated his displeasure with the 
press ban, and the job of handling 
newspaper accommodations went to 
Michael J. McDermott, veteran direc- 
tor of current information at the State 
Department. 

McDermott drafted as his aides 
Harold R. Beckley, superintendent of 
the Senate Press Gallery, Peter H. 
De Vries, director of economic in- 
formatioi? for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and Wilder Foote. 

Topflight Writers 

As the time drew near for depart- 
ure from Washington, the list of regis- 
tered correspondents at the State De- 
partment indicated coverage by many 
of the country’s topflight writers, rep- 
resenting press associations and metro- 
politan newspapers. 

Among them was the veteran writer 
and syndicate specialist, M. Koenigs- 


ON THE OUTSIDE AT HOT SPRINGS 


berg, who previously had written to 
President Roosevelt requesting that 
his rights as a journalist and those of 
his newspapers be respected, and that 
he be admitted to the sessions. The 
White House has never released its 
reply; if, in fact, any was made. 

Provisions were made for working 
press accommodations, on the hotel 
grounds. The Casino Building, a short 
distance from the Homestead Hotel, 
where sessions are being conducted, 
was given over exclusively to repre- 
sentatives of press and radio. Wire 
transmission facilities are operating 
there. 

The correspondents arrived at Hot 
Springs with the promise of Judge 
Marvin Jones, chairman of the United 
States delegation, that he would co- 
operate by seeing to it that they were 
kept fully informed. His promise to 
meet daily with the newsmen was ac- 
companied by an expression of hope 
that chairmen of other delegations 
would do likewise. 

Find Own Living Quarters 

However, he pointed out, accom- 
modations at the Homestead are suffi- 
cient only to house the delegates and 
their aides and provide meeting rooms 
for the numerous sub-groups into 
which the conference has resolved it- 
self. Reporters were told not only 
to find their own living quarters but 
also to bring their own typewriters. 

On the social side, writers were told 
business suits will be sufficient and 
that medium weight clothing is de- 
sirable in the altitude of Hot Springs. 
Also, they were told, liquor is sold in 
Virginia only to ration card holders 
... but: “The State statutes permit 
the personal transportation of one 
gallon of spirituous liquors by any- 
one coming into the state.” 








A disgruntled press follows Michael McDermott (left foreground), of the State De- 

partment, who acts as guide through the Homestead Hotel, scene of the United 

Nations Food Conference, opening May 18. Two hundred soldiers, insurance against 

saboteurs, are meant to be insurance against curious reporters who are allowed to 
attend only the opening and closing meetings. 





May 22, 1943 


Newspapers, services and other 
agencies and their representatives at 
the conference were announced at the 
State Department as follows: 

Aneta News Agency, Arnold Vas Dias; As- 
sociated Press, Wade Werner, James Marlow, 
Ovid Martin; Baltimore Sun, Joseph Short; 
Boston Globe, Louis M. Lyons; Canadian 
Press, J. F. Sanderson; Central News Agency 
of China, David Lu; Chicago Sun, Vance 
Johnson; Chicago Tribune, Walter Trohan; 
Christian Science Monitor, Roscoe Drummond; 
Cooperative League, John Carson; Dalles 
News, Victory Schoffelmayer; Des Moines 
Register & Tribune, Minneapolis Star Journal 
and Tribune, Richard L. Wilson; Detros Free 
Press, Clifford Prevost; Ei Alcazar (Madrid), 
Jose Aladren; Fortune Magazine, Guy Greer, 
Florence Horn; Indianapolis Star, Cincinnati 
Inquirer, M. Koenigsberg; International News 
Service, Carson, William Thies, Felix 
Cotten; National Agricultural Research, Inc., 
J. Clyde Marquis; New York Evening Post, 
Edgar Mowrer; New York Herald Tribune, 
Jack Beall; New York Daily News, George 
Dixon; New York Times, Russell Porter; 
Overseas News Agency, Inc., Carl Hartman; 
Pan American Magasine, Otto T. Mallery; 
Philadelphia Bulletin, Carl McCardle. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, Alexander Kendrick; 
PM, Charles Michie; Reuters, Robert Vivian; 
Readers Digest, J. P. McEvoy; St. Lowss 
Post-Dispatch, Raymond P. Brandt, St. 
Louis Star-Times, Sam O’Neal; Sydney Aus- 
tralia Newspapers, Elizabeth Riddell; Tass 
Agency, Lawrence Todd, Vladimir Pravdin; 
Time, Inc., Kendall Foss; Toronto Daily Star, 


Main Johnson; United Press, Harold O. 
Thompson, William H. Lander; Wall Street 
Journal, Walter H. Waggoner; Washington 


Star, Gould Lincoln; Washington Post, Edward 
T. Folliard. 

Radio correspondents registered to attend 
are William Moshier, Herbert Plambeck, John 
B. Hughes, Clement Full, and Lee White. 

Photographers are: Bertram Brandt, Robert 
Woodsun, George Skadding, Gene Abbott, An- 
thony Sarno, F. I. Thompson, Edward Clark, 
Hugo Johnson, George Westbrook, George 
Graham, and James Lyon. 

U. S. Delegates 

Members of the United States dele- 
gation, in addition to Judge Jones are: 
Paul H. Appleby, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture; W. L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; Surgeon Gen- 
eral Thomas H. Parran of the United 
States Public Health Service; Murray 
D. Lincoln, Executive Secretary of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 

Invitations were sent to 31 members 
of the United Nations, and to 12 other 
countries described as “Associated 
Nations.” Acceptances were received 
from about two-thirds of that num- 
ber, including the Big Four of the 
United Nations which, with the United 
States, comprise the United Kingdom, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and China. 

By way of explaining the aims and 
methods of the conference, the State 
Department said: 

“The agenda begins with an effort 
to ascertain the facts as to what are 
the needs of the various peoples of 
the world for food and other essential 
agricultural products, with due re- 
gard to differing conditions and pos- 
sibilities among countries. It recog- 
nizes that in the past excessive ac- 
cumulations of certain agricultural 
products were in fact not surpluses at 
all when measured by the world’s 
minimum needs of food and clothing; 
that these so-called surpluses were 
usually the result of maldistribution 
and underconsumption. It then seeks 
to ascertain the prospects for so 
organizing world agricultural produc- 
tion as to enable the satisfaction of 
these needs and to explore the meas- 
ures, both domestic and international, 
by which production can be enhanced 
and better directed in terms of con- 
sumption. Finally it examines the 
measures and conditions which are 
necessary to assure that what can be 
produced moves into consumption.” 
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72 Million Ad Lines Used 
For 2nd War Loan Drive 


Treasury Report Shows Dailies Carried 30 
Million and Weeklies 42 Million Lines... 
Estimated Value of $4,500,000 


WaAsHINGTON, May 19—Exceeding the 
most optimistic Treasury forecast by 
almost 100%, 72,633,802 lines of news- 
paper advertising went into promotion 
of the Second War Loan and counted 
heavily in billions of dollars of over- 
subscription. 

Early estimates placed the figure at 
25,000,000 lines. The total was grad- 
ually upped, but none ventured a 
guess that the linage would pass the 
40,000,000 mark. 

Checking Bureau Used 


The Advertising Checking Bureau, 
Inc., was retained by the Treasury to 
report on daily and Sunday newspa- 
pers. Its survey set up in parallel 
columns the number of advertise- 
ments, lines and value; further broke 
down each of these columns by Treas- 
ury material used and other material 
run. The report covers linage by Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts, by states, by 
cities, and by individual newspapers 
within each city. 

The grand totals for daily and Sun- 
day newspapers show these facts: 

A total of 40,774 advertisements; 
30,585,481 lines; value, at national ad- 
vertising rates, $3,362,890.92; 34.4% of 
the total number of advertisements 
were Treasury mat material; 62.3% of 
the total linage was Treasury mat ma- 
terial. 

The report on weekly newspapers 
was made for the Treasury by Western 
Newspaper Union. WNU does not re- 
ceive checking copies of all weekly 
newspapers, and its report was based 
on advertisements appearing in ap- 
proximately 50% of the weekly field. 
Because this 50% covers the “cream” 
of the weeklies, the remaining one- 
half was projected on the basis of 
75%. 

Actual count for the weeklies 
showed 22,109 advertisements; 28,- 
032,214 lines; average lines per adver- 
tisement, 1,268; total column inches, 
2,002,301; value at 40 cents a column 
inch, $800,920.40. 

Projected to cover the entire weekly 
field the data are: total number of 
advertisements, 33,164; total number 
of lines, 42,048,321; total column 
inches, 3,003,452; value at 40 cents a 
column inch, $1,201,380.60. 

Outdoor advertising was computed 
at 7,254 regular posters with value of 
$181,350, and 8,089 Second War Loan 
posters valued at $202,225. Grand 
totals: 15,343 posters; $383,575 value. 

In addition to this may be added 
painted display bulletins in various 
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cities throughout the country, the es- 
tablished monthly time value of which 
would be approximately $75,000. 
Pennsylvania, California, and New 
York, in that order, led the states in 
total linage for daily and Sunday 


newspapers. 

The report, by states, showing first 
the number of advertisements, fol- 
lowed by total linage, lists: 

Alabama: 526—497,960. 

Arizona: 310—204,471. 

Arkansas: 450—404,887. 

California: 2,692—2,070,485. 

Colorado: 615—390,296. 

Connecticut: 907—607,249. 

Delaware: 73—72,706. 

District of Columbia: 376—308,293. 

Florida: 627—641,508. 

Georgia: 357—415,023. 

Hawaii: 289—143,882. 

Idaho: 172—162,251. 

Illinois: 1,294—1,292,262. 

Indiana: 1,148—1,048,483. 

Iowa: 1,177—665,873. 

Kansas: 1,037—745,577. 

Kentucky: 559—395,911. 

Louisiana: 520—428,324. 

Maine: 303—201,639. 

Maryland: 359—283,060. 

Massachusetts: 1,247—706,297. 

Michigan: 1,329—1,176,251. 

Minnesota: 690—529,236. 

Mississippi: 367—392,506. 

Missouri: 861—617,941. 

Montana: 379—366,444. 

Nebraska: 445—306,703. 

Nevada: 111—95,294. 

New Hampshire: 123—92,933. 

New Jersey: 1,017—586,655. 

New Mexico: 233—217,181. 

New York: 3,372—2,002,413. 

North Carolina: 635—690,379. 

North Dakota: 165—165,449. 

Ohio: 3,021—1,935,217. 

Oklahoma: 948—561,934. 

Oregon: 471—429,085. 

Pennsylvania: 4,053—2,723,692. 

Rhode Island: 292—173,235. 

South Carolina: 357—392,720. 

South Dakota: 233—150,862. 

Tennessee: 566—761,961. 

Texas: 2,469—1,809,383. 

Utah: 179—134,993. 

Vermont: 195—133,623. 

Virginia: 785—524,855. 

Washington: 751—494,198. 

West Virginia: 444—378,597. 

Wisconsin: 1,139—950,463. 

Wyoming: 206—104,841. 


The entire program was concen- 
trated in the period from April 5 to 
May 1. The statistics indicate the 


average advertisement exceeded 1,000 
li 


ines. 

In commenting on these figures, 
Vincent F. Callahan, Director of Ad- 
vertising, Press, and Radio for the 
War Savings Staff, stated: “Even be- 
fore the Second War Loan campaign 
started, we believed it was destined to 
be the biggest advertising promotion 
in history, but never did we imagine 
coverage as astounding as that shown 
by the final figures of Advertising 
Checking Bureau. 

“We owe a tremendous debt to the 
newspapers, the newspaper men, and 
the newspaper associations of Amer- 
ica. It is impossible to thank every- 
body—because there is scarcely a 
newspaper ad manager or sales- 
man who did not play an important 
part. 

“However, I would like to thank 
particularly Frank Tripp and the Al- 
lied Newspaper Council, whose sup- 
port -was invaluable from start to 
finish; Western Newspaper Union, who 
loaned to us without charge the full- 
time service of its 64 branch man- 
agers; the Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Association, which mobilized 
its entire membership; and the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association, which 
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likewise rallied 100% behind the Min- 
ute Man.” 

Thomas H. Lane, Chief of the Treas- 
ury’s Advertising Section, paid glow- 
ing tribute to the “advertising people 
of America, without whose completely 
selfless and patriotic support this 
greatest of all advertising campaigns 
would have been virtually non-ex- 
istent. 

“The advertisements themselves,” 
he pointed out, “were prepared at no 
cost to the Treasury by three agen- 
cies of the Advertising Council: Al- 
bert Frank-Guenther Law, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, and Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
The fact that the ads were so widely 
used is due to untold thousands of 
local advertisers, whose efforts were 
rivaled only by the many national 
advertisers who bought space in great 
quantity to help put over the Second 
War Loan. 

“An interesting sidelight to us here 
at the Treasury,” said Lane, “is that so 
large a proportion of the total linage 
was accounted for by the Treasury’s 
own ads sent out from Washington. 
This is gratifying because it indicates 
the large extent of the very important 
regular, continuing campaign in sup- 
port of the continuous sale of the 
Series ‘E’ War Bond.” 

The Treasury’s own copy in support 
of the continuous “E” War Bond cam- 
paign appears regularly in some 1,500 
daily and 1,100 weekly newspapers; 
49 general magazines; 36 farm pub- 
lications; 550 trade papers; and 10,000 
outdoor panels. Tremendous adver- 
tising support is furnished in addition 
by many national advertisers who 
prepare and place their own War 
Bond copy, either using a War Bond 
“mention” or building their ads com- 
pletely on the War Bond theme. 


a 

GABLEMAN JOINS OIL CO. 

WasuHincton, May 18—Edwin W. 
Gableman, for almost a quarter of a 
century Washington correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, has resigned 
effective June 1, to become public re- 
lations representative of the Sun Oil 
Co., with offices in Washington. A for- 
mer president of the Gridiron Club 
and former member of the Standing 
Committee of Press Gallery Corre- 
spondents, Mr. Gableman was on the 
staffs of the Portsmouth (O.) Times 
and the Lima (O.) Times-Democrat 
before joining the Enquirer 28 years 
ago. 


* 
FOLTZ TO MEMPHIS 
James Foltz has been named busi- 
ness manager of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Publishing Co., which publishes the 
Commercial Appeal and Press-Scimi- 
tar. His appointment was announced 
by Major Enoch Brown, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, who is now 
on leave, serving with the general staff 
of the Civil Affairs section of the 
Army. For the past five years Mr. 
Foltz has been business manager of 
the Fort Worth Press, also a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper. 


- 
VANDEBURG RESIGNS 
WasuincTon, May 17—Clyde Vande- 
burg, deputy director of the Office of 
War Information and chairman of the 
Inter-Agency Production Information 
Committee has resigned to become 
manager of the Aircraft War Produc- 
tion Council, East Coast, Inc., with 
headquarters in New York. He will 
continue to serve as a non-salaried 
consultant on labor and management 
industrial relations. 


ASK LIQUOR AD BAN 


WASHINGTON, May 17—The Anti- 
Saloon League at its 32nd annual con- 
vention here today was urged by 
Methodist Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 
to begin a drive for legislation to ban 
advertising of alcoholic beverages. 








— 
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June 2-4—Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, wartime con- 
ference, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

June 5-6—Press Club of At- 
lantic City, annual Headliners’ 
Frolic, Atlantic City. 

June 7-11—Second National 
and Pan-American Congress of 
the press, Havana, Cuba. 


June 7-9—Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Assn., war 
advertising conference, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

June 10-12—Tennessee Press 
Assn., 73rd annual convention, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville. 

June 14-18—American News- 
paper Guild, 10th annual con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

June 14-17—Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertis- 
ing Managers, Board of Direc- 
tors Victory Conference, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. 


N. J. Publishers 
Open Bureau 


In Newark 


David Winkworth of PNPA 
To Manage Office for 
Northern Part of State 


HarrissurG, Pa., May 20—David J. 
Winkworth, associate manager of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, has 
announced that 
he is leaving 
Pennsylvania the 
first week of 
June to become 
manager of the 
Publishers’ Bur- 
reau of New 
Jersey. 

The new or- 
ganization, which 
will have its 
headquarters in 
the Raymond 
Commerce 
Building in Newark, is made up of 
daily and weekly newspapers in 
Northern New Jersey and has been 
established as a clearing house for 
mutual problems of the members. 

A committee appointed to organize 
the Bureau is made up of: Benjamin 
J. Foley, general manager, Newark 
News, chairman; Harry A. Wa 
business manager, Newark Sunday 
Call, treasurer; E. M. Sturges, general 
manager, Newark Star-Ledger; 

L. Crane, publisher, Elizabeth Journal; 
and Chauncey F. Stout, publisher, 
Plainfield Courier-News. 


Mr. Winkworth has been associate 
manager of PNPA since 1939. His 
newspaper career began as circulation 
manager of the Michigan Daily, Uni- 
versity of Michigan publication, in 
1934. He then became classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Sturgis 
(Mich.) Journal. Later he was asso- 
ciated with the Sandusky (O.) Regis- 
ter-Star-News. 

Karl A. Hoffman, former business 
manager of the Shenandoah (Pa) 
Evening Herald, and more recently 
associated with Harrisburg newspa- 
pers, has been named as successor t0 
Mr. Winkworth in the Pennsylvania 
association. Prior to his association 
with the Shenandoah Herald, Mr. 
Hoffman was the Detroit representa- 
tive of Fred Kimball, Inc., pub 
representative, and before that he was 
with the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress. 





David Winkworth 
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COUNSEL for the Associated Press in 
the anti-trust suit countered this 
week with a new legal move after it 
had answered 44 additional requests 
fr admissions of fact filed recently by 
the Department of Justice. 

Denying that the AP is now or has 
been monopolistic during the last 42 
years, Milbank, Tweed & Hope, coun- 
i for the newsgathering cooperative, 
introduced into the pre-trial record 
the letter of the then U. S. Attorney 
General, T. W. Gregory, dismissing 
charges made in 1915 that the AP had 
violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
The AP attorneys also sought to 
how that the principal complaining 
newspapers in the present action—the 
Chicago Sun and the Washington 
Times-Herald—have enjoyed circula- 
tion increases despite the fact that 
they have not been AP members. 
Marshall Field, owner of the Chicago 
Sun, and Eleanor Medill Patterson, 
wblisher of the Times-Herald, were 
rejected for AP membership at the 
142 annual meeting. 

Government Answers Due May 29 


The government has until May 29 
oanswer the AP requests for admis- 
sions, filed May 18. On the latter date 
the AP filed its responses to 44 gov- 
emment requests for admissions of 
fact, which supplemented 374 similar 
requests filed in January by the De- 
partment of Justice. The AP also filed 
on April 20 its responses to Interroga- 
tories 18, 20, 21, 22, 122 and 123, which 
were not answered when the AP re- 
plied on April 19 to the majority of the 
government’s 127 interrogatories filed 
wn Jan, 27 (E&P, May 8, p. 7). 

The Tribune Company and Robert 
R. McCormick, named as defendants 
with the AP, responded on May 15 to 
the government’s second request for 
admissions. The Chicago Tribune said 
it answered the questions “for the 
purpose of this action only and sub- 
ket to all pertinent objections to 
admissibility which may be interposed 
at the trial” In answering the gov- 
emment’s statements in the additional 
request og admissions, Mr. McCor- 

said: 

‘These defendants believe these 
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statements are true but having no 
tettain knowledge thereof, these de- 
fendants are willing to and do hereby 
make the same admissions or denials 
With respect there to as shall be made 
the defendant, the Associated 
tess.” This response was filed May 17 
nthe U. S. District Court for the 
Nuthern District of New York. 
e Department of Justice’s second 
‘quest for admissions dealt princi- 
Pally with AP financial statements, a 
st of 159 newspapers whose applica- 
ons for membership were denied by 
te board of directors between 1902 
d 1932, and discontinuance in 1939 of 
h AP-U.P. contract covering avail- 
bility of news at the source abroad. 
~1€ government also wanted the 
to admit that beginning in April, 
a reserve fund was accumulated 
t the rate of $25,000 monthly. This 
admitted, but it said the item 
d to was “prepared for the con- 
“eration of the directors of the AP.” 
AP’s request for admissions of 
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AP Counters in Anti-Trust Suit 
With “No Monopoly” Decision 


Attorney General Gregory's 1915 Letter Intro- 
duced Into Record in New Legal Move... 
Circulation Gains of Non-Members Cited 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


fact began by introducing as Exhibit A 
a copy of the letters sent by Attorney 
General Gregory on March 12, 1915, 
to James M. Beck, counsel for the Sun 
Printing & Publishing Association 
(New York Sun), following the filing 
with the Department of Justice of a 
complaint by the Sun Printing & Pub- 
lishing Association against the AP for 
alleged violation of the Federal Anti- 
Trust Act. 


According to Attorney General 
Gregory’s letter the principal grounds 
of the complaint were: 

“(1) That the members of the Asso- 
ciated Press are prevented or at least 
seriously hindered from obtaining 
news by purchase or otherwise from 
any rival agency. 

“(2) That the members of the AP 
are prohibited from furnishing the 
news collected by them respectively to 
a newspaper which is not a mem- 

er. 

“(3) That through the operation of 
the right of protest a newspaper in 
a given locality applying for member- 
ship cannot be elected without the 
consent of the members in that 
locality. 

“Assuming that the kind of service 
in which the AP is engaged is inter- 
state commerce (a question not free 
from doubt) ,” Attorney General Greg- 
ory continued, “I am nevertheless of 
the opinion that it is no violation of 
the anti-trust act for a group of news- 
papers to form an association and 
distribute news for their common 
benefit, and to that end to agree to 
furnish the news collected by them 
only to each other or to the associa- 
tion; provided that no attempt is 
made to prevent the members from 
purchasing or otherwise obtaining 
news from rival agencies. 

“And if that is true the corollary 
must be true, namely, that newspapers 
desiring to form and maintain such 
an organization may determine who 
shall be and who shall not be their 
associates. 

“This, of course, is not to say that 
such an association might not develop 
into an unlawful monopoly. The facts 
adduced, however, in my opinion, do 
not show that that has happened in 
the case of the Associated Press. 

Other Grounds Dismissed 


“This disposes of the second and 
third grounds of complaint based on 
the requirement that members of the 
association shall not furnish the news 
collected by them to anyone outside 
the association. and on the restrictions 
as to membership. 

“As regards the first ground of com- 
plaint, assuming as I do that the col- 
lection and distribution of ‘news 
amongst the several states is interstate 
trade or commerce, any by-law or 
other regulation adopted by the AP 
which would have the effect of pre- 
venting or seriously hindering its 
members from purchasing or other- 
wise obtaining news from a rival 
agency would be, I think, a restraint 
upon interstate trade or commerce 
and an attempt to monopolize.” 

In conclusion Mr. Gregory’s letter 
said that his information was that 


“some of them (AP members) do 
obtain news from other agencies, 
whilst at the same time complying 
with this regulation (forbidding any 
member from placing an operator of 
any other news-gathering or distrib- 
uting association in his office or build- 
ing—Ed.). As further showing that 
a news agency may serve a newspaper 
without an operator in the office of 
the newspaper, I refer to the statement 
made to me by the presideat of the 
Associated Press to the effect that 
many of its members have neither an 
operator nor a wire of the association 
directly in their offices, but receive 
the news items by messenger or other 
means of communication. If my in- 
formation on these points is incorrect 
I shall be glad to have it corrected. 

“It is perhaps unnecessary for me 
to point out that if the Sun Printing 
and Publishing Association is not sat- 
isfied with the conclusions I have 
reached it may itself bring suit against 
the AP either for an injunction or for 
damages and thereby obtain a judicial 
determination as to the merits of its 
complaint.” 

Request No. 2 by the AP asked the 
government to admit the truth of the 
statement that “for 42 years past the 
United States of America has not 
brought to any court or governmental 
body any complaint that the provisions 
of the by-laws of the AP constituted 
an undue or unreasonable restraint of 
trade, or that the AP had monopolized 
or admitted to monopolize the collec- 
tion of news. 

Request No. 6 said: “The compre- 
hensiveness of the news coverage 
would not be materially enhanced by 
the election into membership of a 
newspaper in a locality adequately 
covered from a local news standpoint 
by an existing member or members.” 

Free to Use Other Services 


No. 7 declared: “No by-law rule 
or resolution of the AP prescribes that 
the AP members may not purchase or 
otherwise obtain the services of rival 
or competing news agencies such as 
the United Press Associations or In- 
ternational News Service.” 

The request pointed out in No. 8 
that over 400 AP members subscribed 
to the services of U.P. or INS or both 
in September, 1941, and declared in 
Nos. 9 to 11 “the value of news lies 
in its exclusiveness, reliability and 
news. News is a report of the hap- 
pening of the event. The original 
source of news lies in the event it- 
self.’ 

The government was asked to admit 
that AP has not and does not now 
attempt to prevent non-member news- 
papers or rival or competing news 
agencies from obtaining access to the 
original sources of news, and that “the 
growth of competing news agencies 
has been fostered as a result of the 
restriction of the AP’s services to its 
own members.” The facilities for the 
transmission of news and pictures 
such as telephone, telegraph, radio 
and cables are available to all on an 
equal basis, the AP asserted. 

In No. 15 the request for admissions 
continued: “The U.P., INS or any 
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other person or organization interested 
in transmitting news or pictures can, 
individually, if they so desire and were 
willing to assume the cost, utilize 
transmission facilities similar to those 
utilized by the AP.” The AP de- 
scribed its leased wire arrangement 
as “similar to that of the ordinary 
telephone subscription” and declared 
the AP does not have the exclusive 
right to use any particular telephone 
or telegraph or cable wire.” 

The cooperative character of the AP 
is directly responsible for the excel- 
lence, completeness and unbiased na- 
ture of its news reports, the AP stated. 
It added that daily newspapers in the 
United States subscribing to either 
U.P. or INS had existed for many 
years and still exist without AP mem- 
bership. 

AP also asked the government to 
admit that the daily average circula- 
tion of the Washington Times-Herald 
had risen from over 180,000 copies in 
1939 to over 220,000 copies in 1942. 
The government also was asked to 
admit that the Chicago Sun as of Sept. 
30, 1942, had the 11th largest morn- 
ing circulation in the United States.” 

Chicago Sun's Claims Cited 

According to the AP request for ad- 
missions the Chicago Sun attained a 
daily average circulation of 277,000 in 
less than one year after commencing 
publication. The average monthly 
Sunday circulation of the Sun in- 
creased from 327,837 in July, 1942, to 
406,822 in March, 1943. Excluding 
tabloids the Chicago Sun was de- 
scribed as of September 30, 1942 as 
“8th in circulation among the morning 
papers in the United States.” 

The request for admissions quoted 
Marshall Field as stating in the Chi- 
cago Sun on Jan. 17, 1943 that “since 
last July the Sun’s circulation has in- 
creased every month. This record of 
first year growth has never been ap- 
proached by any newspaper in the 
entire history of American journalism. 
We established the Sun on fundamen- 
tal business principles and after a rea- 
sonable initial investment we expect 
and know that the paper, like any 
other successful business enterprise 
will show a profit.” 


Promotion advertisements of the 
Chicago Sun were introduced as ex- 
hibits by the AP and the government 
was asked to admit the truth of the 
statements made of these ads. One 
was a brochure entitled “Sun Rise,” 
issued December, 1942, which spoke 
of “the steady rise of the Sun’s daily 
circulation during recent months... 
a more consistent rise than that of 
any other Chicago newspaper during 
the same period.” 

The AP request for admission intro- 
duced as Exhibit B the 1919 decision 
in the suit brought by the AP against 
INS, which permanently enjoined use 
of the AP’s news, either bodily or in 
substance from its bulletins or from 
editions of newspapers of AP mem- 
bers “until its commercial value as 
news to the complainant and all of 
its members has passed away.” The 
decision also required the AP to ad- 
here to the same ruling. 

The AP on April 20 also filed its 
answers to Interrogatories Nos. 18, 20, 
21, 22, 122 and 123, cleaning up its 
replies to 127 government questions 
filed in January. 

No. 18 dealt with English language 
dailies which do not utilize any news 
service—either AP, U.P. or INS. 
Ninety papers were so listed. Nos. 20 
and 21 said there were 377 morning 
papers and a total of 1,480 daily eve- 
ning newspapers in the U. S. as of 
Sept. 30, 1941. No. 122 described the . 
wire operations of the AP. No. 123 
listed every wire leased by the AP 
from Western Union for sending and 
receiving news and the AP bureaus 


(Continued on page 43) 





WPBWarnsofMore CutsIf 
Papers Don't Cooperate 


Say Greater Newsprint Economies Needed If 
Clamor for Higher Prices Is to Be Avoided 
. .. Notes Misleading Production Reports 


WASHINGTON, May 19—Bluntly sug- 
gesting that reports of adequate 
newsprint supply may come “from 
sources which are not disinterested,” 
the Printing and Publishing Division 
of WPB today warned that greater 
economies are needed if a clamor for 
increased prices is to be avoided. 

W. G. Chandler, Director, and H. 
M. Bitner, Deputy Director, have is- 
sued a joint statement stressing the 
need for paper saving and for scaling 
down applications for additional ton- 
nages. The 10% reduction in use 
contemplated in L-240 has not been 
realized and 5% is nearer the actual 
figure, they said. 

“Canada expects to be able to supply 
its quota through the third quarter of 
this year. But that may not be 
enough to prevent another horizontal 
cut affecting all newspapers,” they 
warned. ‘ 

“We realize,’ Chandler and Bitner 
continued, “there have been recent 
optimistic reports about newsprint 
supply from sources which are not 
disinterested. We believe these re- 
ports are grossly misleading and will 
encourage over-use. As soon as a 
critical shortage occurs, one may ex- 
pect a clamor from publishers, as well 
as from paper manufacturers, for in- 
creased prices, in the scramble for 
tonnage.” 

The joint statement of Messrs. 
Chandler and Bitner follows: 

“The newsprint situation in the 
United States is serious. 

“It was expected that WPB General 
Limitation Order L-240, issued last 
Dec. 31, would effect a saving in 
newsprint use in the United States 
of approximately 10%. 

“This expectation is not being ful- 
filled. 

“The latest American Newspaper 
Publishers Association figures indi- 
cate only a 5% reduction from 1941 
for the first four months of this year. 
The reduction is only about 242% un- 
der the first four months of 1942. 

“The necessity for further volun- 
tary curtailment now is urgent. 


“Canadian shipments to the United 
States in the first four months of 1943 
were at an annual rate of only 2,400,- 
000 tons, which would be 120,000 tons 
under the expected rate. 

“Canada expects to be able to sup- 
ply its quota through the third quar- 
ter of this year. But that may not be 
enough to prevent another horizontal 
cut affecting all newspapers. 

“Recently assurance was given that 
no additional cut in usage would be 
necessary through the third quarter 
of 1943 if—and only if—American 
newspapers reduced their usage to 
90% of 1941 consumption. 

“Requests for additional tonnage in 
the present quarter, filed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Limitation 
Order L-240, which seeks to prevent 
undue hardship, are in many in- 
stances higher than relief afforded in 
the first quarter, which was an ad- 
justment period. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible for newspapers to con- 
tinue under present limitations with- 
out making additional sacrifices. 

“Failure of newspapers to achieve 
the reduction is largely due to cir- 
culation and advertising demands. 
Difficulties of production, and diver- 
sion of pulp to other industries and 
for the needs of the armed forces all 


contribute to the seriousness of the 
present situation. 

“Therefore, we appeal to newspa- 
pers generally to accept the reduc- 
tions in their current requests for ad- 
ditional tonnage which the Printing 
and Publishing Division has been 
forced to make. 

“We appeal to newspapers generally 
to ‘play the game’ and voluntarily 
reduce their requests if they cannot 
live within the terms of the limitation 
order. 

“We hope many newspapers will, 
of their own accord, agree to new co- 
operative economies which will help 
conserve our supply of print paper, 
using the same resourcefulness and 
ingenuity which to date have pre- 
served newspapers’ service to the 
public. 

“We realize there have been recent 
optimistic reports about newsprint 
supply from sources which are not 
disinterested. We believe these re- 
ports are grossly misleading and will 
encourage over-use. As soon as a 
critical shortage occurs, one may ex- 
pect a clamor from the publishers, as 
well as from paper manufacturers, for 
increased prices, in the scramble for 
tonnage. 

“We believe that failure to recog- 
nize the urgency of the present cur- 
tailment objective, in the face of de- 
clining stocks, will inevitably jeop- 
ardize orderly and continuous supply 
of newsprint, and will lead the pub- 
lishing industry into a critical situa- 
tion where more drastic limitations 
will be inescapable.” 


TO HONOR KURTH 


The Texas Press Association which 
will hold its annual convention in 
Galveston in June and the Texas 
Newspaper Publishers Association will 
give a luncheon and program in honor 
of Ernest L. Kurth of Lufkin, “pioneer 
of the newsprint industry of the 


South,” according to invitations in the 
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mail. Mr. Kurth is head of the South- 
land Paper Mills, Inc., which in 1940 
started making newsprint from South- 
ern pine. The program is scheduled 
for June 11 at the Buccaneer Hotel, 
Galveston. 


Workers Making 
Newsprint Are 
Not Essential 


WasuincTon, May 17—Newsprint has 
once more been passed over as un- 
essential in the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s review of needed products, 
the manufacture of which will entitle 
workers to draft deferment. 

Even “sanitary tissue” placed ahead 
of newsprint, as did packing ma- 
terials, liquid tight containers, and 
bottle closures. 

“The making of a variety of other 
types of paper, including newsprint 
and book stock, were not added to the 
list at this revision,” said the War Pro- 
duction Board’s announcement of 
WMC action. There followed this 
definitive finding: “The various end 
products include only those consid- 
ered essential, such as packing ma- 
terials for necessary products includ- 
ing foods. Certain sanitary tissues are 
also covered in the WMC lists, as well 
as liquid tight containers and closures, 
including paper milk bottles and caps.” 

Through Activities Occupational 
Bulletin No. 27, local Selective Service 
Boards were told pulp wood cutting 
has been included among the essen- 
tial occupations. Many cutters re- 
turned to farming or other occupa- 
tions when advised they were not 
engaged in essential work. Their re- 
sumption of logging will produce a 
greater stock of wood and, conceiv- 
ably, benefit all users of paper, be- 
cause the manpower shortage in the 
woods has been a principal reason for 
reduced supplies. However, in the 
development of end uses, men making 
newsprint will not be regarded as 
doing essential work; those making 
“sanitary tissue” and other types will 
be so cataloged, and deferred from 
military service. 

Bulletin No. 27 was the result of 
four months of study and conference, 
A. G. Wakeman, chief of the paper 
and pulp section, said. The Boren 
Committee’s request that newsprint 
production be classified as essential 
was transmitted only last week. 





Prominent Australian newspapermen in New York, left to right: Norman Alley, inter- 
nationally known newsreel photographer for "News of the Day," recently returned 
from an extended visit to the southwest Pacific area, greeting some of his Australian 
publisher friends in New York; Lloyd Dumas, managing director Advertiser Newspaper, 
Ltd., publishers of The Advertiser of Adelaide; Eric Kennedy, chief executive officer 
Associated Newspapers, Ltd., publishers of the Daily and Sunday Sun of Sydney; 
David Yaffa, head of the Yaffa Syndicate, and owner and publisher of Newspaper 
News of Sydney. Mr, Dumas and Mr. Kennedy are on their way to London at the 
invitation of the British government. 





ANPA Warns 
Publishers 
On Newsprint 


Alarmed at Decreasing 
Stocks and High 
Rate of Use 


Disturbed over the fact that con. 
sumption of newsprint is not de. 
creasing in conformation with the 
WPB paper curtailment order, and 
that publishers’ stocks of newsprint 
are being slowly depleted, the Amerj- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa. 
tion warned this week in a special 
bulletin to members that “newspapers 
seem to be heading for an evil 
which will come soon if steps are not 
taken immediately to bring consump- 
tion into balance with production, 
Publishers, generally speaking, cannot 
delay until next week or next month 
the important decision involving use 
of no more newsprint than they are 
now able to get, because continued 
use of newsprint out of stocks will 
impair ability to meet the unknown 
developments of the future, certainly 
until this war is over.” 

The bulletin reported an_ increase 
in newsprint consumption of 2% in 
April, 1943, over April, 1942, and a 
decrease of 5.1% under April, 1941 
(E. & P., May 15, page 7). For the 
first four months of 1943 there was a 
decrease of 2.4% under the first four 
months of 1942 and 5.1% decrease un- 
der the first four months of 1941. 

“More disturbing than anything else 
is the fact that the stocks of newsprint 
on hand in newspaper plants dropped 
to 52 days supply at the end of April 
in contrast with 56 days supply at the 
end of March, 1943; 60 days at the end 
of Feb., 1943, and 63 days at the end 
of Jan., 1943. This supply of 52 days 
on hand at the end of April, 1943, is in 
contrast with 54 days supply on hand 
at the end of April, 1942,” the bulletin 
stated. 

“Publisher stocks have been built 
up as a cushion or reserve to be used 
in extraordinary situations and not 
under normal conditions. Last win- 
ter we saw bad weather affect the 
transportation of newsprint from Can- 
ada and only the other day several 
mills were shut down on account of 
lack of power due to the ice situation. 


“There are a mulitude of things that 
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can happen which will make ample P 
stocks on hand most valuable but 
there will be only small stocks on § charge 
hand at the end of this year if news- § der o 
papers continue to consume newsprint § turned 
at the present rate in contrast with The 
the present rate of production under § visits 
government orders restricting pro- § %, 23 
duction both in Canada and the U.S. § lawful 
“This situation would not be so seri- J 0 v 
ous if newsprint was being manv- dence, 
factured with stocks growing at the § *mpte 
mills, but a casual review of all re § ving 
cent statistics shows that mill stocks § Bentic 
generally have been going down, sistant 
the same thing has been happening Morris 
with the stocks on hand in the plants § Misder 
of publishers. would 
“Governments can issue orders but f #torne 
they do not manufacture newsprint lei 
and the only paper the publisher can§ "esti 
use is that supply in his plant.” Sen 
" exice 
ein 
WITH METRO GROUP Morris 
Charles Kline, formerly with Saw- al 
yer, Ferguson and Walker, publishet§ that kK 
representatives, and Charles Kittelsot offers , 
formerly with the Sunday Visitor, af § pudiat, 
joining the Chicago sales staff of drew } 
Metropolitan Group, effective May 15 who }, 
W. E. McCauley, formerly of Williams 
Lawrence and Cresmer, Chicago Melenc 





fice, succeeds Mr. Kline at Sawyét 
Ferguson and Walker. 
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CARTOONISTS SURVEY THE NEWS ABROAD, IN WASHINGTON AND IN HOT SPRINGS 
r THE OLD SHELL GAME? 


THE FIFTH FREEDOM 


—Reg Manning in Phoenix Arizona Republic. 

















—Vaughn Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News. 


“ET TU, BRUTE!" 


Jacob Burck in Chicago Times. 





Six Indictments Brought 
Against St. Louis Reporter 


Julius Klein of Star-Times Denies Charges 
Of Attempted Bribery of Witness .. . 


FBI in Case 


§f. LOUIS, May 18—Julius M. Klein, 
member of the Star-Times news 
staff since 1925, was released on a 
$1,000 bond May 
14 after being 
arrested and 
booked on 
charges of “sus- 
pected of at- 
tempted bribery 
of a witness.” 
Six indict- 
ments charging 
him with at- 
tempted _ brib- 
ery of two wit- 
nesses in the case 
of Andrew 
Brinkley, who is 
charged with the second degree mur- 
ter of Edward Melendes, were re- 
tuned by the grand jury here today. 
The indictments concerning three 
Visits of Klein to the witnesses April 
%, 23 and 24 charged that Klein un- 
lawfully attempted to induce each of 
wo witnesses to withhold his evi- 
dence, also that Klein unlawfully at- 
tempted to deter the witnesses from 
tiving testimony. The indictments 
mention no sum of money. First As- 
sstant Circuit Attorney Henry G. 
Morris said the alleged offenses were 
misdemeanors which he presumed 
would be certified to the prosecuting 
attorney for prosecution. 
_ Klein was assigned by his paper to 
Mvestigate the mysterious death in a 
Police cell here last July of Melendes, 
exican waiter. Charges against 
Klein grow out of statements made to 
Morris April 26 by Warren H. Gres- 
and James P. Carleton, who said 
that Klein made them three successive 
offers of $500, $1,000 and $1,500 to re- 
late their testimony against An- 





Julius Klein 





drew Brinkley, cell mate of Melendes, 
Who has been indicted with second 

e€ murder in connection with 
Melendes’ death. 


Gresham and Carleton testified be- 
fore the grand jury that Brinkley told 
them he had killed Melendes while 
they were cellmates. Brinkley’s in- 
dictment came after an indictment 
against three city detectives in con- 
nection with Melendes’ death had 
been quashed. 

Reporter Klein got a tip that Mor- 
ris’ two witnesses against Brinkley 
had told false stories and were anx- 
ious to clear the Mexican’s cellmate. 
They had previously said Brinkley 
had boasted to them in jail that he had 
actually killed Melendes. 

After three visits to the two wit- 
nesses, who were serving petty lar- 
ceny and bogus check sentences in 
St. Louis City Jail, Klein was ac- 
cused in public statements by Morris. 
This brought immediate reply from 
Klein in a signed story denying the 
charge and covering full details of 
his interviews with the witnesses. 
Klein said they assured him if they 
told the truth, it would clear Brink- 
ley. He asked for a chance to appear 
before the grand jury. 

The grand jury hurried into session 
but before it could hear the two 
prisoners, a new sensation developed. 
One of the men had the jail warden 
summon reporters for the Star-Times 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
told each that he had made a state- 
ment to the FBI clearing Brinkley. 
He added in the presence of the jail 
warden that his accusation against 
Klein was false and that he wanted to 
make a complete statement to Klein. 

And then, before Klein could reach 
the recanting witness, both were 
whisked away to the grand jury by 
the assistant circuit attorney and then 
held incommunicado at police head- 
quarters where neither reporters nor 
attorneys could reach them. 

The government of Mexico has ap- 
pealed for the U. S. State Department 
to investigate and J. Edgar Hoover’s 


FBI is just now winding up its own 
investigation to determine if the civil 
liberties statutes were violated in the 
Mexican’s death while in police cus- 
tody. 

Klein, when charges were first an- 
nounced against him by Morris, April 
26, branded them as false and said 
that he had offered Carleton and 
Gresham only a package of cigarets. 
Klein made the following statement 
in his paper after his arrest: 

“This action against me is an un- 
conscionable interference with a news- 
paper reporter acting in the public 
interest in an effort to develop the 
truth and the facts in a criminal 
case. 

Says Charges Are “Ridiculous” 

“The charges on which first as- 
sistant circuit attorney Henry G. 
Morris says I have been indicted are 
the result of efforts by Morris to cover 
up his incompetence and bungling in 
the investigation of the Melendes 
case. 

“A complete investigation by im- 
partial state officials will clearly dem- 
onstrate the charges against me are 
false and ridiculous and are inspired 
by Mr. Morris’ efforts to create an 
alibi for his atrocious conduct and 
derelictions in the Melendes case. 

“I welcome this opportunity to vin- 
dicate myself and uphold the right of 
the press to pursue its proper func- 
tion regardless of intimidation and 
trumped-up charges. 

“Mr. Morris may be sure that this 
action will not deter me or my news- 
paper from the determination to get 
at the bottom of the Melendes case.” 

The Star-Times carried May 7 
Klein’s detailed account of his arrest, 
his short stay in Cell 23 of the hold- 
over, and his conversations with 
other prisoners. 

The Star-Times in a front page edi- 
torial expressed determination to find 
who killed Melendes and stated: 
“Morris will not succeed in muzzling 
the Star-Times. He will not succeed 
in halting its efforts to dig beneath 
the mass of lies, perjuries and con- 
tradictions piled up to compound con- 
fusion.” 

Morris expressed himself as “satis- 
fied, as things stand now.” The 
charges against Klein, he said, in- 
volves a misdemeanor, though pun- 
ishment up to two years in prison is 
provided on conviction. 


Sees Obligation to 
Extend Free Press 
Around World 


The American press as a medium 
for the dissemination of democratic 
ideals “around the world” was visual- 
ized by Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, in an in- 
formal talk given at a recent meeting 
at the San Francisco Press Club. 

Appearing in his role as national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, to 
welcome the neophytes of the fra- 
ternity’s newly installed chapter on 
the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Mr. Palmer, speak- 
ing on the “Responsibilities and Op- 
portunities of the Press in Wartime,” 
said it was the duty of the news- 
papers to “hold things in line for the 
boys on their return.” 

Imperialism of Four Freedoms 

Going on from there, he said that 
when this war is over “you will hear 
charges of American imperialism.” 
And he added that there will be im- 
perialism—imperialism of the four 
freedoms as enunciated by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The most 
important of these as far as newspa- 
pers and kindred publications are con- 
cerned, he said, was the freedom of 
the press. 

In no country, he emphasized, does 
freedom of the press exist to the ex- 
tent that it does in the United States. 
“Our obligation is to extend freedom 
of the press to the entire world. If 
we fail, then all fail.” 

Explaining this broad assertion, he 
pointed out that the press is the 
medium upon which the remaining 
freedoms of a democratic people are 
based. When a free press is lost, 
then other freedoms vanish. To re- 
alize the ideals for which “this war 
is being fought, an “unfettered press” 
must exist in all countries, he said. 

Mr. Palmer’s address was the con- 
cluding feature of the meeting which 
not only served to welcome the newly 
established chapter into the fraternity, 
but which also served as the official 
welcome of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s department of journalism into 
“the ranks” of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. 
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New Total on War Staffs 
Sets Casualties at 20% 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


ACTUAL FIGURES on the U. S. news 

staffs covering the global war, ob- 
tained in the recent Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER survey, show that press casual- 
ties have been 20%, calculated by 

















George Palmer 


George Tucker 


Army methods, or 40% with the in- 
clusion of approximately 100 corres- 
pondents who have been hospitalized 
for illness, or captured or interned 
and later repatriated. 

The actual figures substantiated 
Eprror & PusiisHer’s Feb. 20 estimate 
of 15% to 20% press casualties from 
September, 1939 to that date, ,based 
upon the best information then avail- 
able that there were 300 to 350 cor- 
respondents overseas. At that time 
there were 60 press casualties on rec- 
ord in E. & P.’s files, including dead, 
wounded or injured in line of duty, 
missing, and captured or interned and 
still held by the Axis. ~ 

The E. & P. survey, published in 
the April 17 issue, and subsequent 
casualties increased this total to 104 
in the categories used by the Army. 
Of these, two were killed and 15 
hurt or wounded before Pearl Harbor. 
The February E. & P. analysis dis- 
closed only nine press casualties be- 
fore the U. S. entered the war. 

Thus the casualty rate among cor- 
respondents is still three to four 
times greater proportionately than 
battle casualties of the U. S. Army. 
The Army rate was less than 5% 
then. Army casualties have increased 
from 41,119 as of Jan. 31 to 56,962 up 
to May 7, but the estimated more than 
1,000,000 men abroad has increased 
proportionately since January. 

Navy casualties, including those of 
the Marine Corps and Coast Guard, 
have totaled 23,978 since Pearl Harbor. 
In January the Navy figure on per- 
sonnel was 1,218,000, exclusive of the 
Marines and Coast Guard, but the 
number abroad on combat duty was 
not available. On the basis of esti- 
mates for the two other Navy 
branches, it is probable that the per- 
centage of Navy casualties is lower 
than the Army’s. 

Since Pearl Harbor the U. S. armed 
forces have lost more than 80,000 men 
in battle casualties. This brings the 
casualty average of the armed forces 
well under 5%. 

The 20% press toll since 1939 was 
calculated on the over-all total of cor- 
respondents who have served abroad 
since September, 1939. This figure in- 
cludes 375 reporters and photog- 
raphers now abroad and an estimated 
100 to 125 former foreign correspon- 
dents who have entered the armed 
services or government work or who 
have taken positions outside the news- 
paper field. 

Press casualties now total 12 dead, 
three missing, 60 wounded or injured, 
19 captured and still held, and 10 in- 
terned and still held. In addition, 50 
were hospitalized for illness abroad, 
seven were captured and released and 
40 were interned and repatriated. 


Most recent casualties were George 
Palmer, United Press correspondent 
assigned to the British Mediterranean 
Fleet, and George Tucker, Associated 
Press naval correspondent, who re- 
ceived minor injuries May 16 in an 
airplane collision on the ground in 
North Africa. Palmer suffered cuts 
on the face and a slight concussion 
and Tucker was treated for shock. 
They were in a plane which was taxi- 
ing on a landing field when another 
plane that was landing hit it. Both 
men were knocked unconscious and 
were taken to a hospital at Algiers. 
They were the only persons injured in 
the accident. 


Tucker was Broadway reporter for 
AP Features for 10 years before he 
went to North Africa. Palmer, for- 
merly with the Philadelphia Record, 
joined U.P. in 1938. 


Correspondents attending the “in- 
vasion school” in England (E. & P., 
May 8, p. 10) are, according to News- 
week: James McGlincy and Walter 
Cronkhite, U.P., Lewis Hawkins and 
Pat Morin, AP; J. E. Lee and Lowell 
Bennett, International News Service; 
Raymond Daniell, New York Times, 
Geoffrey Parsons, New York Herald 
Tribune; William J. Humphreys and 
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Frederick Kuh, Chicago Sun; Wilmott 
Ragsdale, Time; John Daly, CBS, and 
Morgan Beatty, NBC. 

Brendan Bracken, British Minister 
of Information, told the House of 
Commons May 19 that British censors 
had found it necessary to delete only 
one word in every 10,000 sent abroad 
by foreign correspondents in Britain. 
“Even then emendations have nearly 
always been achieved by friendly 
agreement with the correspondents 
concerned,” Mr. Bracken said. 

The Chungking radio, in a broad- 
cast to North America, recorded May 
18 by the FCC and reported to the 
OWI, told of the organization of the 
Association of Foreign Correspondents 
in China, with Brooks Atkinson of 
the New York Times as its first chair- 
man, at a general meeting of corre- 
spondents at the press hostel in 
Chungking. 

Three vice-chairmen were elected: 
Thomas Ming Heng Chao of Reuters, 
Michael Yakshamin of Tass and Theo- 
dore White of Time, Life and Fortune. 
Chao was also elected to act concur- 
rently as treasurer, while Spencer 
Moosa, AP, was named secretary. 

George Lait, INS, has been ap- 
pointed honorary captain of the Brit- 
ish Second Ghurka Regiment in recog- 
nition of “gallantry far exceeding his 
duties as war correspondent, ‘while 
serving with the Fourth Indian Divi- 
sion at the Mareth Line and in subse- 
quent operations.” He is now in 
London. 

Doris Fleeson, who on May 14 re- 
ceived the annual award of the New 


York Newspaperwomen’s Club for 
the best reporting by a New York 
newspaper woman, has just been 
named war correspondent by the 
Woman’s Home Companion. The 
announcement said it is the first time 
that a woman has been accredited as 
a war correspondent by a woman’s 
magazine. Miss Fleeson, formerly 
with the New York Daily News, will 
leave shortly for the European the. 
ater of war. 

Ross Munro, Canadian Press war 
correspondent who was on the Dieppe 
raid and later saw service in North 
Africa, and Helen Marie Stevens 
Canadian Army Nursing Sister, were 
married in Horsham, Sussex, Eng- 
land, May 8. He first met Miss Ste- 
vens while interviewing her after the 
the Cafe de Paris bombing in London 
in 1941 in which she assisted the in- 
jured. 

Stanley Johnston, Chicago Tribune 
war correspondent, who was a hero 
of the aircraft carrier Lexington when 
it was sunk in the Coral Sea battle 
last year, recently teamed with a Nor- 
folk, Va., fireman and the U. S. Navy 
in rescuing five fishermen after their 
boat had capsized in Chesapeake Bay, 
two miles off Ocean View. Johnston, 
who is gathering material for a new 
book, noticed a Navy plane flying low 
over the beach to attract attention. 
He hurried to the water’s edge and 
with Bob Drake, Jr., of the Norfolk 
fire department, put out in a rowboat, 
They picked up two men while a Navy 
power boat from the Norfolk Naval 
Air Station rescued the other three. 





4-A Told Manpower 
Outlook Is Gloomy 


THERE is little likelihood that adver- 

tising agencies will be classified as 
essential, agency men will remain in 
the non-deferable class, and agencies 
face an even more acute manpower 
problem for the remainder of the year 
than before because indications are 
that every able-bodied man of mili- 
tary age will be in the armed forces 
by the end of 1943. 

That was the pessimistic report 
given more than 200 delegates attend- 
ing the opening sessions of the 26th 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies May 20 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
The meeting continued through the 
next day. 

Brigadier General William C. Rose, 
of the War Manpower Commission, 
who warned the agencies of the man- 
power shortage they face, said his 
best advice is to hire now replacements 
for all able-bodied men of draft age. 

“That way,” he pointed out, “you 
will be prepared for emergencies and 
the transition will not work such a 
hardship on the operation of your 
office. I suggest you hire over-age 
men, women and those who have been 
classified 4-F.” 

The picture for agencies, he sid, is 
a gloomy one. He said 13,000 persons 
are employed in the advertising pro- 
fession, according to his reports, add- 
ing: 

“Your power and influence, however, 
is great and far out of proportion to 
your numbers.” 

He praised the profession for its 
“magnificent contribution to the na- 
tion’s war effort” and called upon 
them to continue to cooperate with 
government. 

“Nevertheless,” he asserted, “we 
cannot place advertising agencies in a 
top spot on the priority list.” 

He pointed out that more and more 
labor markets are going to get tighter 
and revealed that 3,000,000 workers 
will have to be transferred from non- 


essential to more essential jobs this 
year. 

Manpower mobilization is a great 
and complex problem, he declared, in 
asking the agency men to aid in the 
WMC’s drive with both national and 
local copy. 

Before studying other problems, 
delegates elected Allen L. Billingsley, 
president, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Cleveland, chairman of the board, at 
a closed session Thursday morning. 
This is Mr. Billingsley’s second term in 
that post having served as _ board 
chairman for the 1939-40 term. 

He succeeds for one year William 
Reydel, partner, Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany, New York. Mr. Reydel auto- 
matically moves over to the AAAA 
executive board for one year as a 
member-at-large. 


Emerson Foote, president, Foote, 
Cone & Belding, New York, was named 
4-A vice-president, while Robert E. 
Grove, vice-president, Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, was 
elected secretary. As treasurer, the 
association selected John L. Anderson, 
secretary - treasurer, McCann - Erick- 
son, Inc., New York. 

President John Benson continues in 
office, having been elected in 1940 for 
a four-year term, and Frederic R. 
Gamble continues as managing direc- 
tor, it was announced. 

What is being done to simplify pro- 
duction, what streamlining of produc- 
tive processes is going on to save time 
and materials, how the specifications 
are being developed for war models, 
and how far they are liable to go 
were described by Howard Coonley, 
Director, Conservation Division, War 
Production Board. Mr. Coonley is a 
former president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

“Simplification as we conceive it 
may be defined as the elimination of 
those items, types, sizes and colors of 
products which do not serve the war 
effort,” Mr. Coonley said, adding, “In 


most instances, they are a_ positive 
hindrance to the flow of essential 
products to the armed services and to 
civilians.” 

To make simplification effective, Mr. 
Coonley declared, a certain amount of 
standardization is usually necessary. 

“Standardization as to quality is 
sometimes required in order that the 
buying public be protected in their 
purchases, the government official con- 
tinued. “The purpose of standards of 
quality or of performance is to assure 
the public of their getting their 
money’s worth. 

“It acts as a brake against the waste- 
ful use of critical materials and facil- 
ities in the production of goods that 
will not serve the purpose for which 
they are intended or that will deteri- 
orate rapidly. It is an insurance 
policy to the honorable producer 
against those who are less honorable. 

“Let me relieve your minds by em- 
phasizing the fact that those of us 
who carry the responsibility for the 
simplification program have no thought 
that all products should be simplified 
Our sole effort is to go only so fat 
as is necessary, first to make available 
those products which are vital to our 
armed services, and thereafter those 
that are essential to the comfort and 
morale of the civilian population.” 

If and when a war model program is 
undertaken, it will be an accelera 
form of simplification, he declared. “It 
is not contemplated that designs will 
be established that must be followed 
by all manufacturers,” he contin 

“While some suitable symbol may 
be required to indicate that the par- 
ticular product is made in accordance 
with the war model program, 
marks and trade names can be con- 
tinued, individuality can be main- 
tained. A feature of the program 
which should be particularly helpful 
to industry would be the allocation of 
material, manpower and facilities © 
assure the quantities desired.” 

Raymond Rubicam, chairman, exec- 
utive committee, Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., former chairman of the board o 
the 4-A’s, who recently returned t 
his agency from the WMC where he 
was Director of Information, presi 
at the meeting. 
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Circulation Provides 34% of 
Revenue for Inland Dailies 


Association Hears Cost Study Reporting 
Income of 101 Papers Increased 
Million and a Half from Circulation 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO, May 19 —Inland Daily 

Press Association members gave 
special attention to obtaining more 
net revenue from circulation, dis- 
cussed the somewhat hopeful possi- 
bility of maintaining advertising lin- 
age on an even keel with last year, 
and devoted considerable time to war- 
time regulations affecting wages, hours 
and employment practices at their 
spring meeting which closed here to- 
day. More than 150 Inlanders were 
in attendance. 

The spring meeting was largely a 
discussion session for Inland publish- 
ers who came here seeking guidance 
in aiding them to keep their news- 
papers operating under increasingly 
difficult circumstances caused by war- 
time conditions. The members took 
no official action on general policy 
matters relating to the press. They 
did, however, approve the board’s 
recommendation that Inland news- 
papers cooperate with the National 
Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism in helping to recruit 
women college graduates for accel- 
erated short courses in journalism, 
both editorial and advertising, to re- 
lieve the acute manpower shortage. 

Circulation Income Important 


Today’s round table discussion on 
circulation hammered home the grow- 
ing importance of circulation income 
to total newspaper revenue. John 
Huston, Ottumwa (Ia.) Courier, chair- 
man of the session, revealed that the 
Inland’s cost study for 1941 and 1942 
indicates that 101 non-metropolitan 
dailies reported circulation income 
totaling more than $12,250,000 last 
year as compared with $10,750,000 in 
1941. “These 101 representative dailies 
increased their income from circula- 
tion by more than $1,500,000 last year, 
or better than 14%,” said Mr. Huston. 

Mr. Huston pointed out the cost 
study showed that, with advertising 
trevenue down last year and circula- 
tion income rising, almost every 
newspaper included in the report ap- 
pears to have obtained a greater per- 
centage of its total income from 
circulation than ever before in its his- 
tory. The study indicates that last 
year circulation produced more than 
one-third of the total revenue of the 
average Inland daily. 

34%, of Gross Income 

“In 1932 the average Inland daily 
participating in the cost study obtained 
a little better than 28% of its total 
income from circulation and in 1937, 
just a little less than 28%,” he re- 
ported. “But by 1941, the percentage 
of total income for circulation was up 
to just less than 30%, and last year it 
zomed up to 343%4%. Moreover, 26 
of the papers actually derived more 
than 40% of their revenue from circu- 
lation, and two of those, more than 


With newspapers demanding 4,700 
replacements from journalism schools 
this year and the 33 class A schools 
only able to furnish 1,100 graduates, 

need for recruiting women to take 
school short courses was 
emphasized by Dean Kenneth E. 
Olson, Medill School of Journalism, 
secretary of the National Council on 


Professional Education for Journalism. 

George N. Dale, chairman of the 
ANPA Special Standing Committee 
and alternate member of the News- 
paper Advisory Panel of the National 
War Labor Board, discussed regula- 
tions affecting wages, hours and em- 
ployment practices. He referred to 
the general state of flux of such regu- 
lations and emphasized the need for 
publishers to file both voluntary and 
disputed wage cases with the panel. 

Today’s luncheon session was marked 
by an innovation when Joe Bunting, 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph, told 
Inlanders about a new alphabetical 
organization —Spebsqsa—the Security 
of the Preservation and Encourage- 
ment of Barber Shop Quartet Singing 
in America. He presented the “elastic 
quartet” which livened up the session 
with some real old-fashioned barber 


‘shop harmony. 


Col. Theodore C. Gerber, field di- 
rector of ammunition plants, was the 
luncheon speaker. He told of the 
widespread ammunition production in 
midwest towns. 

Style Edition Cited 


An advertising roundtable led off 
the opening session Tuesday morning 
with Vice-President L. Mitchell White, 
Mexico (Mo.) Ledger, in charge. 
Among the ideas introduced for 
building and holding local linage was 
a style edition published by the Bis- 
marck (N. D.) Tribune in which that 
newspaper featured pictures of local 
models displaying clothes sold by Bis- 
mark merchants. Stores paid for the 
space occupied by the pictures, plus 
the captions, at regular advertising 
rates. The 24-page edition contained 
60% advertising and proved to be 
popular with Bismarck merchants, it 
was stated. 

Clarence W. Moody, Burlington 
(Ia.) Hawkeye Gazette, told how that 
paper has been successful in encour- 
aging small advertisers to use space 
regularly and reported that a recent 
“set acquainted” edition brought in 
more than 3,600 inches of display copy. 
Mr. Moody and several other Inland- 
ers made mention of a new approach 
in getting signature pages on War 
Bond advertising, namely that of hav- 
ing the local bond chairman or com- 
mittee make the solicitation for spon- 
sored advertising space in the news- 
paper. 

Fred Schilplin, St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Times, told how advertising for the 
War Bond drive last month was un- 
derwritten in the 9th Federal Reserve 
district through funds raised from 
war industries in that section. The 
money was collected through the 
banks, under auspices of the district 
bond committee, and sufficient funds 
were raised for two full pages in all 
dailies of that section, plus a large 
display ad in all weeklies, he said. 

Lee Loomis, Mason City (Ia.) 
Globe-Gazette, said his newspaper is 
following the practice of running each 
week an acknowledgment from Sec- 
retary Morgenthau (furnished in mat 
form) with the name of one of the 
local firms who are jointly sponsoring 
a page a week of War Bond advertis- 
ing. The acknowledgment copy is an 


extra bonus to the firms underwriting 
this year-around war activity adver- 
tising, he said, and is proving popular 
with the sponsors. 

Farm Tabloid Described 


Mr. Loomis also presented the 
Globe-Gazette’s farm tabloid, pub- 
lished once a month as special fea- 
ture. The tabloid is unique, he said, 
primarily because of its editorial for- 
mula, but it is also producing some 
added linage, especially among re- 
gional accounts. The formula used is 
a modified magazine technique in that 
each issue features one special ar- 
ticle, with ample pictures, of a typ- 
ical Iowa farmer and his family. 

Most Inland papers apparently 
raised their advertising rates before 
Pearl Harbor, although a showing of 
hands indicated about 10 publishers 
have raised rates since this country 
entered the war. It was generally 
agreed that higher rates had resulted 
in some linage losses, but that total 
advertising revenue was greater than 
before the rates were raised. The 
value of a large number of small ad- 
vertisers on frequency rate contracts 
was stressed, rather than depending 
on a comparatively few large accounts 
for advertising revenue. 

Business Seen After War 

Tackling the difficult subject of 
“What and How Much Will Retailers 
Have to Advertise and Sell This Sum- 
mer, Fall and Later?” Mrs. Katherine 
Ratto, merchandising counsellor for 
the Merchandise Mart division of 
Marshall Field & Company, gave pub- 
lishers some hopeful information. She 
quoted statements from U. S. Senators 
and retailers indicating that small 
business establishments were likely to 
survive the war. There will be more 
merchandise available, she said, in- 
cluding goods for the small retailer, 
but the allocation of such merchandise 
will be spotty, she added. 

The growing importance of shopping 
columns as revenue producers was 
presented by Helen Winters Seubold, 
graduate student at Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University. 
Based on a survey of 90 such columns 
appearing in newspapers, Mrs. Seu- 
bold offered some helpful suggestions 
on how shopping columns should be 
conducted. She stated in part: 

Shopping Column Studied 

“A great majority of the papers in 
this study report that the shopping 
column is a profitable venture because 
it brings into the paper many small 
advertisers who have not previously 
bought display space. Large adver- 
tisers, too, have been sold on taking 
additional linage in these columns to 
supplement their regular advertising, 
for they have found that shopping 
columns are especially good for de- 
scribing new and novel articles and 
for presenting store services. But the 
column is perhaps of more value in 
bringing in many small shops and 
service establishments.” 

She reported that one-third of the 
papers surveyed have set up a sliding 
scale of rates for the shopping col- 
umn, while others charge their reg- 
ular display rates. She advocated a 


ll 


premium rate, on the theory that 
such columns are given preferred po- 
sition and have special reader interest. 
Eighty-six of the 90 columns are 
written by women; two are handled by 
the advertising staffs, with each mem- 
ber writing up his own accounts; and 
two are written by men. She said 
the “feminine touch” is necessary for 
a successful shopping column. 
Delegates Hear Bridge 

Don U. Bridge, former advertising 
manager of the New York Times, now 
connected with the War Savings Staff 
of the U. S. Treasury Department, 
delivered a hard-hitting address at 
the Tuesday luncheon on the need for 
continued newspaper advertising to 
promote the sale of War Bonds. He 
paid special tribute to the widespread 
use of newspaper advertising in aiding 
the Second War Loan drive to sur- 
pass its quota of 13 billion dollars by 
5% billions. 

“Never in the history of America 
has so much newspaper advertising 
appeared to support the sale of any 
product or service,” said Mr. Bridge. 
“And never has so much of any prod- 
uct been sold.” 

Cutting Pulpwood 

Need for promoting increased cut- 
ting of domestic pulpwood in 27 states 
was brought to the attention of In- 
landers by Frank Block, director of 
the War Production Committee of the 
Pulpwood Consuming Industries. Mr. 
Block announced details of a program 
to be conducted by industry and gov- 
ernment to increase the supply of 
pulpwood. He urged newspapers to 
get behind the program which calls 
for every farmer in pulpwood produc- 
ing states to devote three extra days 
during the remainder of this year to 
the cutting of pulpwood. Such a plan, 
he said, would result in no further 
shortages. 


Mr. Block explained that the flow 
of pulpwood, so vital in making va- 
rious types of containers and other 
war materials, must be increased 20 
to 25% for balance of 1943. “I think 
that if this campaign is brought home 
forcefully enough to the American 
farmer he will produce enough wood 
to increase production above the first 
quarter rate,” he stated. 

WMC Regulations Explained 

Dean W. H. Spencer, regional direc- 
tor of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, discussed the WMC’s regulations 
and reasoning back of the orders to 
stabilize employment. The commis- 
sion’s recent order requiring an em- 
ploye to obtain from his employer a 
statement of availability was ex- 
plained. Dean Spencer said that Or- 
der No. 4 provides that an employe 
cannot change jobs “if the sole and 
only reason” is higher wages. The 
statement of availability required to 
make a change in employment from 
one essential activity to another in- 
cludes such reasons as the employe is 
not working full-time, or has been 
laid off, that his highest skill is not 
being used, or some “compelling per- 
sonal reason,” such as health, living 
conditions or employe-employer rela- 
tions. 

Lt. Col. George A. Irvin of Selec- 
tive Service stressed the importance 
of publishers filing 42-B forms with 
local draft boards on all men between 
18 and 37 inclusive, who may be classi- 
fied as 3-A now, but whose deferment 
is desired because of the inability to 


replace them. 


€ 

RED CROSS EMBLEM 

Wasuincton, May 15—The State, 
War and Navy Departments have 
joined in requesting early enactment 
of legislation to restrict use of the 
Red Cross emblem to the military ser- 
vices and American Red Cross. The 
purpose is to prohibit use of the em- 
blem in commercial advertising. 
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Grade Labeling 
Effective on ‘43 
Fruit Pack 


Canned Vegetables Also 
Affected . . . Containers 
Will Not Be Marked 


WasuincTon, May 18—Grade label- 
ing of the 1943 pack of fruits and 
vegetables will be made effective in 
virtually every particular except plac- 
ing the A, B, and C designations on 
the containers. Peep 

Grocers will receive their invoices 
in terms of the three government- 
fixed grades. Price ceilings will be 
fixed accordingly. Housewives will 
be given booklets, printed at OPA 
expense, informing them as to meth- 
ods by which the grades can be de- 
termined 


This announcement, made today by 
Dr. John K. Galbraith, deputy admin- 
istrator of the a — nt aoe 
tration, signalizes ost a - 
tory for the grade labeling group 

ithin the organization, whose chief 

et conse hesleny 

Grade labeling of womens 
already has been ordered made ef- 


Grades are being introduced in de- 
fiance of a Congressional mandate 
implicit in the resolution which re- 
sulted in epgetatmans, fe, Boren 
Committee, whose public hearings on 
the subject are scheduled to begin 
Monday and continue for a full week. 

It runs counter to an de- 
sire on the part of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee whose members 
voted unanimously to request that 
government grades be withheld from 
the 1943 pack, to provide time for 
action on a bill expressing Congres- 
sional intent that they should be 
permanently abandoned. 

The booklets to be printed by OPA 
at taxpayers’ expense will compete 
with packers’ advertisements in a mer- 
contest in which the pricing 
bureau will seek to prove the superi- 
ority of grades while cdnners seek 
to impress the wisdom of buying ac- 
cording to established trade or brand 
names which have become synony- 
mous with value. 





Campaigns and Accounts 


IN DRAMATIC full-page newspaper 
ads in 20 plant cities and additional 
pages or 960-line copy in 25 metropoli- 
tan cities across the country, CE 
Manuracrurtnc Company, makers of 
“Big Yank” work clothing, featured 
its Army-Navy “E” award late last 
week. Copy was placed through 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Chicago. 

Lrssy, McNen & Lissy, Chicago, is 
releasing a newspaper schedule 
through J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

George H. Hartman Company, Chi- 
cago, is using additional copy in news- 
papers on Srmonize Company, Chi- 
cago. 

GoopaLL Company, Cincinnati, mak- 
ers of Palm Beach clothing for men, 
opened its annual summer season ad- 
vertising campaign in New Orleans 
newspapers, May 10. Full-page and 
1,200-line copy will break in more 
than 30 other major cities on June 7. 
A total of 38 newspapers will be used 
for a one-time announcement, featur- 
ing Palm Beach suits as “22% cooler” 
than other summer fabrics tested. 
Goodall Company this year is offering 
a series of newspaper mats to its deal- 
ers for tie-in copy on a liberal co- 
operative basis. Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Chicago, is the agency. 

Through 121 key newspapers in 





principal cities, Paco CorporaTion 
is telling the story of Radar, “the fabu- 
lous secret weapon whose miraculous 
power seeks out the enemy through 
fog, clouds, storms or darkness.” 


The largest advertising budget in 
the history of Univerat Pictures has 
been set aside for the campaigns on 
the balance of the product of the 
1942-43 release schedule and for the 
productions with which the 1943-44 
selling season will be launched. In 
the completed plans just announced, 
it was stated that more than $650,000 
alone would be expended on four fea- 
tures to be released between now and 
September. 

CENTRAL VERMONT RaILWaAys (a sub- 
sidiary of Canadian National Rail- 
ways) will dramatize the contributions 
of its train crews to the war effort in 
a series of advertisements that will 
appear May 18 in Vermont newspa- 
pers and continue throughout the year. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. handles the 
account. 

PENNSYLVANIA - CENTRAL AIRLINES 
Corporation has instituted a cam- 
paign which will designate each of the 
major cities on its lines as an “Amer- 
ican Victory City.” Full page space in 
Time every fourth week, will be fol- 
lowed by page announcements in all 
daily newspapers in the individual 
“Victoryized” city. The campaign is 
handled by J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 

A series of advertisements has been 
released by BranirrF Armrways, INC., 
through its agency, R. J. Potts-Calkins 
& Holden, Kansas City, Mo. Approxi- 
mately 85 newspapers are included 
with insertions planned for major on- 
line points every week and one ad- 
vertisement at least every two weeks 
in the balance of the list. 

The ScHENLEY Import CORPORATION 
has appointed the Peck Advertising 
Agency to handle the advertising of 
Bacardi. A new advertising cam- 
paign is soon to be released in national 
magazines, mewspapers and _ trade 
papers in key cities. 

A. Scmraper’s Son, Division of 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, In- 
corporated, Brooklyn, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed John Falkner Arndt & Co., 
Inc., of Philadelphia as their adver- 
tising counsel effective July 1. 

Packers Tar Soap, Inc. through 
Ivey & Ellington, is using 10 maga- 
zines for the Pine Tar Shampoo and 
seven for the Tar Soap, the media for 
both products include the American 
Weekly, This Week, and the First 
Three Markets Group. 





Among Advertising Folk 


OFFICERS of the Chicago Federated 

Advertising Club for 1943-44 were 
elected May 20, with M. Gten Miter, 
head of the advertising agency bear- 
ing his name, chosen as president, 
succeeding Ltoyp Maxwett, of Roche, 
Williams and Cunnyngham, Inc. Other 
officers chosen for the ensuing year 
are Greorce D. Crain, Jr., publisher of 
Advertising Age, first vice-president; 
JOSEPHINE MoutTerR, public relations 
representative of Hotel Sherman, sec- 
ond vice-president; Epwarp A. Gross- 
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’ the past two years for 


FRANKLIN C. Tyson, copywriter for 
Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., Chicago, has been appointed 
to the copy staff of the Charles Danie] 
Frey Advertising Agency. 

Rosert JOHNSTON Mann, formerly 


supervisor of a radio copy group at 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., N. Y., has been 


sj] commissioned an ensign in the United 





PHO 


The New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company character currently being used 
in a campaign twice a week in major cities 
and once a week in other cities in 100 
dailies in five states. Other ads in the 
campaign cover an every-other-week inser- 
tion in 214 weeklies. Public reception has 
set in motion plans for additional ads of 
this series, Gordon S. Lundgre, production 
manager of Doremus & Company, Ine., 
agency handling the account, has an- 
nounced. 





FELD, advertising manager of Baskin 
Clothing Co. third vice-president; 
W. Lane Wrrt, manager of valve and 
fitting advertising of Crane Co., sec- 
retary; and CHeEsTEr L. Price, advertis- 
ing manager of City National Bank, 
treasurer. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has 
announced that L. Haywarp BARTLETT 
has been appointed director of adver- 
tising and that Watpo B. Porter has 
been appointed director of advertising 
operations. Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Pot- 
ter have previously both been assistant 
advertising managers. Promotion of 
the two men was occasioned by the 
resignation of Howarp H. Imray as 
advertising manager on account of 
illness. 

A. E. Jounston, director of advertis- 
ing and display of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company, has resigned to 
become vice-president in charge of 
creative production of the Ralph H. 
Jones Company, CHARLES M. Rosert- 
SON, JR., president of the advertising 
agency has announced. 

Louis SHappe, president of Shappe 
Advertising, and Jesse E. Witxes, for- 
merly vice-president of a New York 
agency, have combined to form a new 
advertising agency under the name of 
Shappe-Wilkes, Inc., at 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Harry BEtrour 
has been appointed art director; 
SAMUEL GRODEN, production manager; 
Mitton M. HerManson, copy chief. 


Watrter GUILD, vice-president and 
director of radio for Sidney Garfinkel 
Advertising Agency, San Francisco, 
has been made a partner. Coincidental, 
the head of the agency, has changed 
his name to Sidney Garfield and the 
name of the agency becomes Garfield 
& Guild, Advertising. 

Appointment of G. S. Bonn and C. O. 
Moossruccer as joint advertising man- 





63 ADVERTISERS BACK FOOD CAMPAIGNS 


CHECKUP just completed by government departments reveals at least 63 

national and regional advertisers are supporting one or more of the eight 
major wartime food campaigns in which the Advertising Council has par- 
ticipated, according to the Council’s Washington Newsletter this week. The 


list is being augmented daily. 


The 63 advertisers on record last year spent 


a total of $75,000,000 in major media, it was stated. The eight themes are: 
explanation of the overall food situation; 1943 farm goals program; processed 
foods point rationing; red stamp point rationing; Victory Gardens; nutrition; 
farm labor; and black markets. Participating advertisers fall into six different 
classifications: 40 in the food field; five in transportation; five in soft drinks 
and candy; and three each in containers, household equipment and distilling. 
Several food advertisers will promote as many as five and six of the themes 


in their space and time schedules. 


States Navy Air Corps. Ensign Mann 
has been detailed for duty as flight 
instructor at Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Cuartes Drecx, for the past seven 
years with McKee & Albright in 
Philadelphia and New York, has 
joined the service staff of Arthur 
Kudner, Inc., New York. 

Meyer Sacks, former vice-president 
of Bruck-Sacks, Inc. and for the last 
three years copy chief of the Ratcliffe 
Advertising Agency, Dallas, Texas, 
has joined the copy staff of the Gard- 
ner Advertising Company, St. Louis. 
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Girl Copywriter 
At Y & R Wrote 
War Bond Slogan 


Created “They Give Their 
Lives—You Lend 
Your Money” 


When Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, sent out an 
S.O.S. for a slogan to sell the Second 
War Loan drive, it was successfully 
answered not by a veteran copywriter, 
but by Elizabeth Reynolds Minsch, 
youthful secretary-writer at Young 
and Rubicam, New York. 

The winner, “They Give Their Lives 
—You Lend Your Money,” brought its 
author a citation from Secretary Mor- 
genthau praising her for “distin- 
guished service in the War Bond 
drive.” 

“There was nothing particularly 
romantic about thinking of it,” 
claimed Miss Minsch. “I just thought 
of what everyone has in his heart to- 
day, and wrote it.” The slogan which 
was splashed across billboards, printed 
in newspaper advertisements and 
stories, and repeated daily on the 
radio the county over, was one of 20 
submited by Miss Minsch on the brief 
12-hour notice given the writers at 
Young and Rubicam. 

Y & R Asked by Treasury 

The firm was especially asked to 
contribute ideas because it handles 
regularly much of the government’s 
other advertising. 

While she is a little embarassed by 
frequent comments and questions re- 
garding the slogan, Miss Minsch ad- 
mits that seeing and hearing the re- 
sults of her work universally has 
been a great thrill. 

The slogan writer explains that she 
has always planned to write, and she 
feels that experience with an advertis- 
in agency is the finest sort of train- 
ing for any phase of that work. After 
graduating in 1941 from Smith Col- 
lege, where she majored in English 
literature, Miss Minsch spent a year 
in a_ secretarial school. In June, 
1942, she joined the Young and Rubi- 
cam staff as one of several secretary- 
writers training to become full copy- 
writers. 

In addition to her secretarial duties, 
this young writer handles several ad- 
vertising accounts and writes copy for 
publication in both trade journals and 
general magazines. Her first assign- 
ment was a full page ad on insur- 
ance, and at present her ambition is 
to become a first-rate, full-fledged ad- 
vertising copywriter. 
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one does it—in Philadelphia 





When it comes to delivering an advertising message, 1 does 


it in Philadelphia. 


eo Wwe eee 6° 


The Evening Bulletin has what Philadelphians want the 
way they want it. That is the reason surveys show that 84%, 





. of the people of Philadelphia spend an average of 53 minutes 
reading The Bulletin daily. The reason, too, that it is the 

; largest* evening newspaper in America. 

“ And — 

e More and more advertisers are pursuing this policy: 

: A thorough advertising job in The Bulletin is the primary 

“ requisite to a thorough job in the important Philadelphia 

: market. *Circulation over 600,000 

ir 

e, 

“ In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 

S, 

M 
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Wis. Editors Debate 
Gov't Ad Bill 


Mitwavker, Wis., May 17—Argu- 
ments pro and con were advanced by 
speakers over the Bankhead govern- 
ment advertising bill before Congress 
to appropriate $25,000,000 for adver- 
tising of War Bonds in newspapers, 
at the 90th annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Press Association here, 
May 14-15. President H. H. Heidmann 
of Algoma warned the editors and 
publishers against the bill, asserting 
the allotment might become political 
tools in some communities. 

“We might not be corrupted,” Heid- 
mann said, “but we might be made 
more reticent, because we're . all 
human beings.” 

Mark Bell of Ladysmith, a former 
president, also expressed fear of fed- 
eral subsidization and subsequent loss 
of independence. He said local polit- 
ical leaders might use this advertising 
as a club over the heads of editors 
who would not toe the mark. 

Among those taking an opposite 
view was C. A. Brown of Oconomo- 
woe, newly elected president, who 
ridiculed the subsidy idea. He was 
supported by other editors in declar- 
ing that if the government felt War 
Bonds were worth while, the govern- 
ment should pay for advertising them, 
just as any business firm pays for 
advertising its products. 


OWI Overseas Office 


Reorganized in S. F. 

Undergoing one of its periodic or- 
ganizations, the Overseas Bureau of 
the Office of War Information at San 
Francisco is reported to have divorced 
its news desk from the script writing 
department. Up to May 1, the rewrite 
men on the news desk “doubled in 
brass” in most cases, writing the 
scripts for short wave broadcast and 
handling the processing of news for 
use in the bureau. 

Now, Carol O’Meara has been 
brought in from the radio field to han- 
dle production generally and he has 
moved Dan Frishman, ex-INS, San 
Francisco, to supervise the script writ- 
ers." They will have a department of 
their own for working quarters. 

It is said the move will reduce the 
number of men on the rim of the news 
desk. The three news desk super- 
visors remain unchanged. They are 
Teg Grondahl, ex-U:P.; Dick Hyer, 
formerly of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer; and Brook Clyde, formerly of 
the San Francisco News. 

It is said this is the second divorce 
of these two divisions in the San 
Francisco office. It was tried once 
before but didn’t work, as the news 
desk was called on to handle scripts 
in emergencies and as a result the 
two departments sort of merged na- 
turally. 


FARM USES ADS 


First copy from a farming enter- 
prise in a projected seven months in- 
stitutional advertising campaign broke 
this week in South New Jersey news- 
papers. To tell the importance of its 
operations to populations in a 100-mile 
area in which it hopes to recruit many 
of the 7,500 workers this season’s 
mammoth production schedules re- 
quire, the campaign is dual-purposed 
with public relations and labor re- 
cruiting sharing honors. The initial 
ad ran 190 lines over four columns. 
Faced with an acute labor shortage, 
Seabrook Farms and Deerfield Pack- 
ing Corporation, one of the nation’s 
largest producers of dehydrated and 
quick-frozen foods, terms its opera- 
tions “The Food Front,” its workers 
“The Army Behind the Army.” Sea- 
brook is represented by Abner J. 
— and Associates, of Atlantic 

ty. 


MISSOURI AWARDS 


Five honor medals for distinguished 
service in journalism will be presented 
at the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, on May 28, according 
to an announcement by Dean Frank 
Luther Mott. Missouri’s honor medals 
in journalism have been presented an- 
nually for the past 13 years. This 
year there will be five of them, one 
to a distinguished newspaper pub- 
lished in the United States, one to a 
distinguished foreign newspaper, one 
to an outstanding editor of foreign 
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correspondence, one to an alumnus, 
and one to a Missouri publisher. A 
printed volume containing articles on 
current newspaper problems, called 
“Journalism in War,” will be pub- 
lished this year. 


s 

“VETERANS” ON STAFF 

Mrinneapouis, May 19—If the office 
girl “contests” are now out of the way, 
the Minneapolis Star Journal editorial 
department is ready to throw out a 
new “first” claim: The copy boys’ staff 
already boasts two youthful veterans 


of World War Il. They are Forrest 
Powers, formerly of the Coast Guard, 
and Harry McCarthy, formerly of an 
Army mechanized cavalry unit, both 
of whom were honorably discharged, 


OPENS AD AGENCY 


Weston Hill, for many years a copy- 
writer and creative executive for 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert and H. W. Kastor & Sons, 
announces the opening of his own 
agency, Hill Advertising, Inc., with 
offices at 250 Park Ave., New York. 













A LIFE-SAVER 
TO SPORTS EDITORS... * 





EXCERPTS from GRAYSON’S MAILBAG! 


“Great Circulation-builder .. .” 





“In addition to being a great-circulation builder 
your stories of the oldtime greats in baseball, 
have been a Life saver to sports editors* for- 
tunate enough to be affiliated with NEA.” 


Fred W. Tuerk, Sports Editor, 
Peoria Star, Peoria, Ill. 


“Extra Copies Today .. .” 


“We needed extra copies today when the 
Christy Mathewson feature appeared. In short, 
Slugger Grayson, you’ve officially recorded the 
first home run of the season.” 


Chic Feldman, Sports Editor, 
The Scrantonian, Scranton, Pa 


“Series is Tops .. .” 


“Think I'll add my voice to the chorus to say 
your ‘They Played the Game’ series is tops. 
Such stuff is the only thing holding up other- 
wise sorry sport pages in dull seasons.” 


Frank J. Stout, Sports Editor, 
Fitchburg Sentinel, Fitchburg, Mass. 


“Fine Stuff .. Anytime!” 


“A loud burst of applause on your series of 
great baseball players. Haven’t read anything 
in a long time I enjoyed more. Fine stuff at 
any time, and particularly welcome in these 


days.” 
° Bob Fleming, Feature Writer, 
Capital Times, Madison, Wis. 


Regular NEA Budget Feature to client papers. 





BRIEFLY STATED... 


“WELL WRITTEN ...” 
“Another swell series—the 
kind of stuff that helps 
sports pages.” 
Sid C. Keener, Sports Ed., 
Star-Times, St. Louis, Mo. 


“FINE SERIES...” 

“Congratulations—best fea- 

ture we’ve run in months.” 
Bob Switzer, Sports Ed., 
Daily Register Mail, 
Galesburg, Ill. 


“INTERNATIONAL 
INTEREST .. .” 
“Compliments on your 
swell series—has captured 
international interest.” 
Wm. J. Walshe, Sports Ed., 
Whig-Standard, Kingston, Ont. 


“FAVORABLE CALLS...” 
“Many favorable calls on 
your series—has a_ great 
number of readers.” 
Lloyd McGowan, Sports Ed. 
Daily Star, Montreal, Can. 


“REALLY 

WORTHWHILE ...” 
“Thanks for a grand job— 
you’ve given this one an 
extra something.” 

Elliott Metcalf, Sports Ed., 
Tacoma Times, Tacama, Wash. 
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‘The Sun’s versatile and informative col- 
wnists have made me a daily reader. Your 
Book of The Day’ department has long 
hen a favorite—also, ‘First Aid for The 
Killing House’ contributed by my cousin, 
Roger C. Whitman. Now, John Kieran has 
cme along and he’s an absolute ‘must.’” 


LS. WHITMAN, Adv. Mor., United Fruit Co. 








—i 





Because The Sun gives me a sane, well- 
ced newspaper diet, I’ve been a daily 
der for twenty years. Your vigorous 
‘titorials and lively sports pages are par- 
ilar favorites, while ‘Silent Sam’ provides 
many a chuckle. I’ve always been impressed 
y the high calibre of The Sun’s advertising.” 


L. BARBERA, Asst. Treas,, Moore-McCormack Lines 
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No. 4 of a series highlighting the acceptance of the New York Sun among responsible people whose opinions count. 


COUNT THE SUNS 
WHERE OPINION COUNTS 





“I have been a Sun reader for years because 
complete news coverage and avoidance of 
sensationalism make The Sun a dependable 
and satisfying business man’s paper. I find 
The Sun’s editorials both courageous and 
well written, and enjoy George E. Sokolsky’s 
sound analysis of important issues.” 


A. J. McCARTHY, Senior V-P., United States Lines 


“I never have any difficulty charting my 
course through The Sun’s pages because 
your clear reporting and convenient arrange- 
ment of the news invites easy reading. The 
Sun’s sports section is particularly well-writ- 
ten, and few of your special departments or 
features escape my regular scrutiny.” 


CAPT. G. T. SULLIVAN,  Amer.-So. African Lines 





[Pe eer ee 


“To me, The Sun is more than a reliable 
source of news—it’s a paper you can live 
by from day to day. Your financial section 
is ‘tops’ and no other paper of my acquaint- 
ance can match such helpful Sun reader 
services as ‘First Aid for The Ailing House’ 
or the ‘Where To Dine Bureau.’” 


SAM MARTIN, President, Federal Motorship Corporation 


x * * 

The men whose cargo ships ply the seven 
seas in war and peace are a plain-spoken 
lot with a sound, practical viewpoint. 
When it comes to news—they want facts, 
not frills. Quite naturally, The Sun is 
their favorite newspaper. Wherever opin- 
ion counts among informed people—in- 
quiry substantiates the reports of the L. M. 
Clark organization, whose unbiased news- 
paper study rates The Sun “one of Amer- 
ica’s best read metropolitan dailies.” 





REPRESENTED IN CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO 
AND LOS ANGELES BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & 
CRESMER COMPANY; IN BOSTON, TILTON S. BELL 


THE SUN COUNTS WHERE OPINION COUNTS 
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Short Takes 


WOMEN WERE ever thus, and noth- 
ing can be done about it even though 
it holds up the works at times: 

AP’s house organ, Inter-Office, re- 
ports that Francis Gonia, printer at- 
tendant in the Milwaukee bureau, 
called Chicago one morning recently 
to request a repeat of the first four 
items oh the main wire. When asked 
the reason she replied: 

“Mouse.” 

Questioning revealed that Miss 
Gonia had arrived in plenty of time 
to turn on the printer, but a mouse 
had treed her on a desk. The mouse 
kept her sitting there for 15 minutes 
by “just sitting and looking at me un- 
til it decided to go away,” Miss Gonia 
reported. 


* 
EDITOR-PUBLISHER H. B. Fox of 
the Madisonville (Tex.) Meteor re- 
cently advertised for rain, after hav- 
ing heard “dozens of cattlemen, farm- 
ers and businessmen say they prac- 
tically had to have a rain.” 

Moreover, Fox put the name of 21 
persons to the ad, knowing they 
wanted the rain but admitting they 
knew nothing about the ad, which 
said that the 21 owed him a dollar 
apiece if an inch of rain fell by the 
following Thursday. Otherwise, they 
owed him nothing. 

Confident in the Meteor’s drawing 
power, the ad concluded: 

“Get your roof patched, it’s bound 
to rain.” 

It did—24 hours later—to the extent 
of an inch or more. 

“And what is more phenomenal,” 
Fox said, according to an AP dis- 
patch, “I’m collecting from all except 
a few and I’m instructing them never 
again to belly-ache to me about the 
weather.” 





s 
THE suburban news department of 
the Lewiston (Me.) Sun-Journal 


stopped this one from a correspon- 
dent’s co..: 


“OAKLAND—The sec- 


ond grade Sunday School class of the 
All Souls’ Universalist Sunday School 
hung their teacher, Tuesday evening. 
Games were enjoyed and refresh- 
ments served. ...” The same day, the 
Journal weekly magazine headlined, 
on its theatre page, an appropriate 
double billing at a local theatre: 
“Hangmen Also Die, The More The 
Merrier.” 


* 
ONE SURE way to have his entry 

NOT accepted in a photo contest 
was cinched by one gentleman who 
recently wrote the Minneapolis Star 
Journal and Tribune picture desk as 
follows: 

“T would like to enter the enclosed 
photographs in your amateur roto 


section... .” 
® 


THERE was a time when it was be- 
lieved “everything that goes up is 

bound to come down.” This Jackson 

(Miss.) Daily News headline, how- 

ever, has changed things around 

(maybe it’s the war): 

OPA Here Says 

All Must Stick 

To Ceilings 


V4 right Ideas 


Newspapers’ Essentiality 
IN ITS issue of Sunday, May 9, the 

Spokane Spokesman-Review ran a 
six-column symposium on the “Essen- 
tiality of Newspapers.” In this, state- 
ments on the vital role played by 
newspapers in the war effort were 
presented from President Roosevelt, 
General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, 
and other public officials. 

In a statement prepared especially 
for the Spokesman-Review, Arthur 
B. Langlie, governor of Washington 
said, “The road to Victory will be 
shortened immeasurably by what our 
newspapers are doing to weld the 
home front into a highly effective 
fighting unit. Only an informed peo- 
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Yes—there is plenty of money in Har- 
risburg. Money to buy the things you 
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and its great trading’area can be ade- 
quately covered by 
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ple can fight intelligently. To curtail 
our newspapers and interfere with 
dissemination of facts about the war, 
would be unthinkable. A free Amer- 
ica depends upon a free and indepen- 
dent press.” 

In a box story the Spokesman-Re- 
view pointed out: 

“The essentiality of newspapers is 
also emphasized by the fact that Sun- 
day newspapers today are the sole 
means chosen by the government for 
bringing to the people of the United 
States the new schedule of food prices 
effective Monday morning. In ex- 
plaining why this highly important 
government release was given only 
to newspapers, Prentiss Brown, price 
administrator, stated, ‘There is no 
method available to get this informa- 
tion to the consumer in usable form 
except through the newspapers. 
Frankly, we in Washington have not 
the means or the flexibility to do this 
job. In view of the continued pa- 
triotic support of the newspapers in 
rationing and other government pro- 
grams, we are asking the nation’s 
newspapers through you, to again as- 


,” 


sist us.’. 


Blank Ad 
THE completely blank 2-column by 
4-inch ad which appeared in the 
May issue of the California Publisher, 
organ of the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association, was not the 
result’ of last-minute complications. 
The ad was ordered run as unadorned 
white space by Consolidated Book 
Publishers of Los Angeles which had 
had little luck in pulling replies to 
former ads. 

Following publication of the Pub- 
lisher, the advertiser sent letters to 
prospects and customers which began: 
“Did you see my ad in California Pub- 
lisher? I’m the guy who said noth- 


ing!” then continued with a regula 
sales letter. CNPA reported many 
inquiries concerning the blank ad, 


Workers’ Pledge 
EMPLOYES of the Arizona Publish. 
ing Co., publishers of the Phoeniy 
Republic and Gazette, have pledged 
their 100 fellow workers now in the 
armed forces that they will “work 
tirelessly to speed the day of Victory,” 
In signing the pledge, each employe 
wrote his name across the face of g 
War Savings Stamp, and the stamps 
and pledge will be placed, in V-form, 
on the nose of a Coronado bomber, 


Add Smokes, Etc. 
THE Memphis (Tenn.) Commercig| 

Appeal is helping to get smokes to 
the boys in the fighting zones, collab. 
orating with the local Al Chymia 
Shrine Temple in a Smokes for 
Soldiers fund. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press has 
joined the newspapers sending V-mail 
photos of families to men overseas, 

“Home Town Low Down” is the 
tabloid newspaper published on the 
first and fifteenth of each month and 
sent to the 120 who have entered va- 
rious branches of the fighting forces 
from the Birmingham News, Age- 
Herald and WSGN, radio station op- 
erated by the two newspapers. Edited 
by Vincent Townsend, city editor, and 
Turner Jordan, news editor, of the 
News, it proclaims itself as a “Look 
at the Folks You Left Behind.” 


* 

UNIQUE FIRST PAGE 

Its masthead bedecked with flying 
American flags in colors and a huge 
“V” overprinted in red spreading al- 
most a full page, the first page of the 
Los Angeles Examiner May 8 was one 
of the outstanding make-up jobs 
in announcing the victory in Africa. 
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COLUMBUS DISPATCH READERS 
PAY OVER $2,000,000 A YEAR... 


Of all the reasons for The Dispatch 
being the leading newspaper in Col- 
umbus, Ohio, the fact that it is 


"home owned" is important. 


The $2,000,000 or more which Dispatch 


readers pay each year for their daily 


and Sunday newspapers stays in Col- 


Columbus people know this? 
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M I L L q 7 N L 4 N IK .. . following the largest 1942 


dy A | N linage gain of any newspaper 
5 8 1,01 0,1 66 lines in America! .. . Not a windfall 


I N m, | M 0 N T H * of wartime help wanted . . . 


No oil fields have opened near 
Philadelphia . . . Just more of the same . . . The same advertisers 
using more advertising because Philadelphia has more population, 
payrolls, spending power .. . and giving The Inquirer preference on 
past performance . . . Also more national advertisers finding out more 


about Philadelphia and the medium that makes it pay .. . Investigate... 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 


Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 
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N. Y. Press Women 
Give Award to 
Doris Fleeson 


Prizes for outstanding work done by 
New York newspaper women during 
1942 were awarded May 14 to Doris 
Fleeson, until recently with the New 
York Daily News and now with the 
Woman’s Home Companion, and to 
Gertrude Bailey of the New York 
World-Telegram, by the New York 
Newspaper Women’s Club in_ its 
seventh annual Prize Awards contest. 
For the first time since these awards 
were established by the club, they 
were awarded over the air at an in- 
formal studio ceremony in the NBC 
headquarters. Heretofore they have 
been awarded at the club’s annual 
Front Page Ball which was cancelled 
this year because of the war. 

At the broadcast, women corre- 
spondents were called in from London, 
and a cabled message was read from 
Sonia 'Tomara, of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, president of the club, 
who was at “an American Army base 
in South China.” Tania Long of the 
New York Times and Ruth Cowan of 
the Associated Press talked from Lon- 
don of their experiences in war cov- 
erage. 

Edwin C. Hill Makes Awards 

Edwin C. Hill, representing the five 
judges of the contest, formerly with 
the New York Sun, then the New 
York American, and now CBS com- 
mentator, made the presentation of 
the awards. The other judges were 
Marcia Davenport, author of best 


sellers; Whit Burnett, editor of Story | 


Magazine; Bruce Gould, editor of 
Ladies’ Home Journal; and W. L. 
White, foreign correspondent and au- 
thor of “They Were Expendable.” 

Miss Fleeson’s prize winning story, 
which was judged the best in the field 
of general news, was a story on the 
personality of Wendell Willkie, pub- 
lished in the Daily News on Dec. 29. 
Miss Fleeson is the first person to 
have won the club’s award for a sec- 
ond time. She was a winner in 1937 
for her coverage of the National Dem- 
ocratic convention. Honorable men- 
tion in the news field went to Miss 
Mabel Greene of the New York Sun, 
for an interview with a woman adrift 
10 days in a life-boat with 34 mem- 
bers of the ship’s crew after a tor- 
pedo had sunk the ship. Miss Greene’s 
story also appeared on Dec. 29. 

In the field of special interest to 
women, Miss Gertrude Bailey’s story, 
published on Oct. 10, on the subject 
of child care for working mothers, 
was awarded the prize. Honorable 
mention was given to Miss Clemen- 
tine Paddleford, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, for an article on ra- 
tioning entitled “What You'll Eat 
Next Year,” which was published on 
Dec. 27 in This Week Magazine. 

Women's Responsibilities 

In her cabled message to the club 
from China, president Sonia Tomara 
reminded her fellow women reporters 
of their responsibilities as they re- 
placed men “in the city rooms, at home 
and even at the war fronts.” 

Miss Jean Lyon, of Chinese News 
Service, until recently also with Bell 
Syndicate and the New York Sun, 
took part in the program as acting 
president of the club. As vice-pres- 
ident, she has been taking Miss To- 
mara’s place in the club. 

The club’s prize awards committee 
was under the chairmanship of Miss 
Mary Watts, of the Sun. Other com- 
mittee members were: Emma Bugbee, 
Herald Tribune; Loretta King, Daily 
News; Libby Lackman, Times; Sally 
MacDougall, World-Telegram; Marion 


Clyde McCarroll, King Features; Syl- 
via Porter, Post, and Gertrude Wixson, 
Journal-American. 

Miss Virginia Pope, fashion editor 
of the Times, was elected president 
of the group at the annual meeting 
May 19. Miss Pope succeeds Miss 
Tomara. Mrs. William Brown Me- 
loney, editor of This Week magazine, 
was elected first vice-president. 


e 

OPA MEN COMISS’ND 

WasHincTon, May 17—Leigh M. 
Plummer, chief of the press and cam- 
paigns branch of the Office of Price 
Administration has been commissioned 
captain and will leave soon to train 
for government administration in 
Allied-occupied countries. Plummer 
left the Wall Street Journal staff to 
join OPA when that agency was or- 
ganized. Similarly commissioned and 
assigned was Ralph R. Hotchkiss, in 
charge of OPA price and rationing 
news. 


HONORED BY SEABEES 


A unique honor was bestowed upon 
Thomas E. Lewis, special feature 
writer for the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, recently during an assign- 
ment to Camp Perry, Va., to write a 
story on the SeaBees. At the con- 
clusion of a parade the commanding 
officer—as a tribute to the press and 
in appreciation of Lewis’ personality 
—called upon Lewis to present the 
colors to a brigade of 1000 SeaBees 
about to entrain for a new sphere of 
activity. 





SOLICITATION OF 
OFFERS FOR STOCK 


| Written cash offers for the purchase 
from the undersigned, Trustees under 
the Will of Agnes Reid Tammen, De- 
ceased, Denver, Colorado, of a block of 
250 shares of the capital stock of no 
par value of The Post Printing and 
Publishing Company, a Colorado cor- 
poration (being five per cent of the 
authorized and outstanding stock of 
| said company) publisher of the news- 
| paper THE DENVER POST, at Denver, 
| Colorado, are hereby solicited. Upon 
written request to the undersigned at 
1544 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado, 
further pertinent information, in print- 
ed form, will be supplied to bona fide 
prospective bidders. Cash offers for the 
stock, in writing, must be received by 
| the undersigned at the above men- 
| tioned address before 12 o’clock noon 
June 16, 1948. Offers must be accom- 
| panied by a good-faith deposit, upon 
| conditions specified in printed informa- 
| tion mentioned, amounting to 5 per cent 
of the offer made. The Trustees reserve 
the right until 12 o’clock noon June 
18, 1943, to consider all offers, and to 
; accept any offer, or to reject any and 
| all offers. If any offer is accepted, the 
Trustees will notify the successful bid- 
der, and require that full cash payment 
be made to them at 1544 Champa 
Street, Denver, Colorado, on or before 
12 o’clock noon June 25, 1943, at which 
time and place the shares will be de- 
livered to the purchaser, or his author- 
ized agent. The bids and price paid 
must be net to the undersigned, who 
assume no responsibility for and will 
not pay any brokerage fees or commis- 
sions of any kind whatsoever. Neither 
The Post Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, nor any of its officers or direc- 
tors, or other stockholders, individual- 
ly, have any interest in the above men- 
tioned shares, or are participants in the 
proposed sale thereof. 


SADIE SCHULTZ, 
ERNEST RAY CAMPBELL, 
Trustees under the Will of Agnes 
Reid -‘Tammen, Deceased. 
1544 Champa, Denver, Colo. 
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Has the war curtailed or temporarily sus- 
pended the marketing of your product? Don’t 
let its prestige wane. It is so easy for people to 
forget. In Detroit it is easy to keep ’em remem- 
bering. 


Here is a huge, compact, roaring city-and- 
environs of two million people. More than 
566,000 of the wage earners of Detroit are war 
workers whose estimated average weekly earn- 
ings are $55.95. Their per capita purchases of 
War Bonds indicate that these workers have 
higher stored-up buying power than those of 
any other metropolitan area. 


And in Detroit THE NEWS goes direct into 
63 out of every 100 Detroit homes taking any 
newspaper regularly. 


Largest A.B.C. Recognized Home-Delivered 


Circulation of All Newspapers in America 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 


A. B. C. Week-day Circulation, 381,971 Sunday Circulation, 461, 
Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ and W45D-FM 
New York: 1. A. KLEIN, INC, Chicago: J. E. We 
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“THIS IS THE YEAR WE 
WERE GOING TO 
INVITE YOU TO OREGON” 


PHILIP H. PARRISH, Chairman 


Old Oregon Trail Centennial Commission 


1943 was to have been Oregon’s BIG YEAR, histori- 
cally. This year marks the 100th anniversary of the 
first wagon through from the Mississippi valley to the 
Columbia River, the final opening of the Oregon Trail. 





Oregon’s first century was one of discovery. Our 
second century, one of development, already is hasten- 
ing the westward march of industry. The proud people 


plished during the century by the bold people who 
followed this longest of all wagon roads known to 
human history. All of America—all the world—was 


of Oregon had hoped to usher you about the Oregon to have been invited. 


playground, displaying our vast treasure chest of 















OREGON MINERALS. Vital materials for planes, ships and guns 
Today; vital materials for peace Tomorrow! Oregon’s new aluminum 
industry (above) grew to a giant in only three years. Now chromium 
is finding its future in the black sands of southern Oregon. Ad- 
vancing this development stage in our industrial history is the new 
federal electro-chemical research laboratory at Albany, Oregon. 
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OREGON PEOPLE. 1,133,756 registered for ration book No. 2. This 
indicates a population increase of slightly over 4% since 1940. 
135,691 registered in five neighboring counties in Washington— 
a gain of 23%. Here is real business for those who serve our appe- 
tities. We have plenty of money to spend—the average balance 
in our check books is up from $100 in 1939 to $230 today! 








a It was only natural that the State of Oregon would select 

Mr. Parrish to lead their big centennial plans. His books on Oregon 
history are standard texts in our public schools. His fame as editor 
of The Oregonian’s respected editorial page goes far beyond the 
borders of this state. Such men, living close to their readers, keep 
The Oregonian a vigorous part of the daily life in this area. As 
the oldest business institution west of the Missouri, The Oregonian 
has participated in 94 years of Oregon’s prosperous first century. 








But at 7:20 A. M., December 7, 1941, the Japanese 


natural resources adjacent to nearly one-half of the struck Pearl Harbor and we in Oregon went back to 
nation’s hydro-electric potential. A great exposition making history rather than celebrating it. Oregon’s 
had been planned, to show all that had been accom- war contribution of men and materials is spectacular! 


OREGON LUMBER. “Making history” is a habit with Oregon lumber- 
men. They protect for tomorrow one-fifth of the nation’s standing 
timber by efficient methods of reforestation. Having this “eye to the 
future” today, they systematically harvest millions of board feet for 
ships, barracks, arsenals and factories. Wood and wood plastics 
foretell a potent future rising from the green forests of Oregon. 


OREGON DOLLARS. Though our centennial party is off, this 1943 
bank scene illustrates your standing invitation to do business with 
us. Oregon’s basic industries and its history-making shipyards 
in Portland, Astoria, Marshfield and Vancouver (Washington), are 
boosting family savings to new highs. 12.4% of our average monthly 
income is invested in War Bonds—the highest in the Nation. 
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202-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Sees Demand for 
Advance in Color 
Printing Methods 


Color Photo Film That Can 
Be Processed Anywhere 
Creates Demand 

By JACK PRICE 


A story recently published in a 
weekly picture magazine reports that 
a new color film which can be proc- 
essed in the field is being used by 
the armed services especially the Air 
Forces. The new film is called Koda- 
color Aero and manufactured by 
Eastman. The fact that this news is 
made public although the use of the 
film has been kept secret for some 
time leads us to believe that we may 
expect more startling developments in 
this phase of photography before the 
war is ended 

The story also reminds us of a 
dinner given by Ansco Co., about a 
year ago during which the Ansco of- 
ficials announced the perfection of a 
color film that could be processed in 
any photographer’s dark room. This 
was great news because it solved the 
time problem involved when color 
films had to be sent back to the manu- 
facturer for processing. We have no 
details about the special Kodacolor 
Aero film but it appears that the 
photographic profession may now ex- 
pect two makes of color film that can 
be easily processed in the field or at 
home. 

It is possible that after the war there 
will appear other films of similar cap- 
abilities and that means a great step 
forward in the progress of color pho- 
tography. Regardless of any com- 
petition between manufacturers the 
new type color films will enhance pic- 
torial journalism and that is what in- 
terests us. As we take a long range 
view of the postwar period we won- 
der if the same progress is being made 
in the mechanical developments for 
printing color photographs in daily 
newspapers. 

Several newspapers have experi- 
mented with color photography for 
daily publication. News assignments 
have been covered with color films 
but the time lost in processing de- 
tracted from the news value of the 
pictures. Now that rapid processing 
is possible a story may be covered 
as quickly in color as in black and 
white. The printing problem is far 
from being a minor issue. The cost 
is a factor that may prevent installa- 
tions of necessary equipment for en- 
graving and printing the color news 
pictures. 

Each paper that has maintained a 
color photo department has found 
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many uses for the specialized phase 
of photography and in some instances 
it was applied successfully to the ad- 
vertising and circulation departments. 
Naturally, the war has prevented ex- 
pansions but newspapers may be 
forced to make greater progress with 
news color pictures in the post-war 
period. 

Radio is developing television and 
the picture magazines are using more 
and more color photos, all of which 
means that the leadership of the 
newspapers is in danger. We under- 
stand the difficulties involved in 
printing color photos in a daily news- 
paper but with a concentrated and 
possibly a cooperative effort these 
problems may be solved for the bene- 
fit of the entire profession. 

Certainly American talent can be 
depended upon to solve the engineer- 
ing problems that will give newspa- 
pers the necessary equipment for im- 
mediate engraving and printing of 
news pictures in color. The pool sys- 
tem of financing the development 
would eliminate hardships upon indi- 
viduals. 


Army Cooperation 

J. W. BALDWIN, staff photographer 
of the Des Moines Register, writes 

of an experience he had when cov- 

ering the assignment of a review of 

the WAAC recently at Fort Des 

Moines. 

It appears that Baldwin needed an 
elevation for making pictures from a 
high point of vantage while the par- 
ade was in progress. The field was 
without any high buildings so he ap- 
pealed to the Public Relations Officer 
who sympathized with Baldwin’s 
plight. Within 30 minutes this of- 
ficer managed to have a 25-ft. plat- 
form, which was anchored in another 
section of the fort, cut from its base 
and transported intact on a_ truck 
gondola to the review field. Baldwin 
tells us that he obtained some fine 
pictures from this tower and “it was 
the height of cooperation.” The PRO 
was Lt. Frank Onorati a former news- 
man. 


Another Change in Procedure 


JUDGING from the following report | 
sent to us by our Washington cor- | 


respondent, there appears to be an- 
other change made in the regulations 
governing the purchase and procure- 
ment of films. Please don’t ask us to 
give an interpretation of the new 
regulation because we are now much 


too confused about the whole situa- | 


tion. 

“In an action affecting rated orders 
of commercial, institutional and other 
users of photographic film—including 
newspapers and magazines—the War 
Production Board has limited the use 
of preference ratings for purchase of 
film to those assigned on Forms PD- 
1A, PD-3A, PD-25A, PD-25F, and 
PD 870. To be valid ratings assigned 
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on these forms must be AA-5 or 
higher,” James J. Butler writes. 

“The effect of the order is to cancel 
all ratings for the purchase of film, 
including those outstanding, which 
have not been assigned through one 
of the specified forms. Ratings which 
have been procured under CMP reg- 
ulations 5 and 5A no longer are valid 
for the purchase of film. 

“The new order, it was explained, 
will remove inequities which have 
prevented users not covered by CMP 
regulations from obtaining any stock.” 


White House “Paper” 

THE White House News Photog- 
raphers Association has just released 

the first publication of a four-page 

news letter for its members. The first 

issue is called Press and made its de- 

but in the late part of April. 

The editorial staff consists of Bert 
Brandt and George Skadding as co- 
editors, Arthur Scott and Max Desfor 
as assistant editors. The publication 
has not as yet decided upon a per- 
manent title and to encourage sug- 
gestion it has made an attractive offer 
te the members to dig up a name. A 
line about this matter states, “Of 
course a fabulous prize goes to the 
winner.” 


We congratulate the editors on their 
efforts to make this brief, newsy and 
interesting. Items concerning mem- 
bers who have joined the armed 
forces are the outstanding stories. 
They reveal that some of the boys on 
far away fronts are doing a job to be 
proud of. On the back page the edi- 
tors have started a series of pictures 
from the family album and if the 
succeeding photos are as amusing as 
the first one it promises to provide 
some hearty laughs. The first pic- 
ture of the album series is that of 
George Dorsey taken in 1921 as he 


was snapped walking along with 
former Chief Justice Chas. Evans 
Hughes in the Capitol grounds. 


George is seen lugging a 5 x 7 Graflex. 


Compositors’ Strike 
Ties Up Ohio Daily 


Massitton, O., May 15—Fifteen 
striking composing room employes of 
the Massillon Evening Independent 
went back to work today after a strike 
which forced the paper to suspend 
since May 6 when the men walked 
out. 

They returned through a mutual 
agreement to submit the issues, in- 
cluding wages, to the War Labor 
Board. The employes seek a 5% wage 
increase, retroactive to Oct. 1 and a 
five-day vacation with pay. 
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PLANT FLOWERS 


Carrying out a policy they have pur- 
sued for years, members of the Phila- 
delphia Sporting Writers Association 
will spend the coming Memorial Day 
weekend planting flowers on the 
graves of their deceased members, 
Now in the 38th year of its existence, 
and claiming to be the oldest news- 
paper organization of its kind in the 
United States, these Quaker City 
sports editors and writers inaugurated 
the memorial plan in the first year of 
their history. The members plant live 
young rose bushes and some of the 
graves thus adorned have eight to a 
dozen flowering shrubs. Officers of 
the association are: president, Donald 
Donaghey, who writes under the pen 
name of Lynn C. Doyle in the Eve- 
ning Bulletin; vice-president, Joe 


Tumelty, the Inquirer; secretary, 
Larry Sommer, of Union News, and 
treasurer, Lou Jaffe, of the Daily 
News. 


AJ 

DAILY SUSPENDS 

The Calumet (Mich.) News-Journal 
suspended publication May 3 and was 
consolidated with the Houghton 
(Mich.) Daily Mining Gazette with 
which it had been sold in combination, 
The Mining Gazette changed from a 
morning to evening publication. 





tion is now bearing fruit. 


to make it a “Must Market.” 


The Scranton Times. . 


measures, 


Tus area need no longer depend upon its Anthracite fields, 
however important their economic aspects. A two-year effort 
to point up Scranton as a strategically desirable industrial sec- 


With approval by the government for construction of a vital 
bomber-wing manufacturing plant to employ 7,000 workers, a 
total of 30 new, diversified firms has been attained. And the 
transition progress continues steadily. 
not alone performing an indispensable wartime service but is 
building for the type of permanent prosperity that is destined 


. long dominating the area by virtue 
of Leadership in NEWS, in ADVERTISING and in CIRCULA- 
TION, has fought valiantly for these pay-roll producing 
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GRAFLEX-made Cameras 
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to VICTORY 
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House Magazine 
Editors Told 


To Save Paper 


Their Work Praised 
At Wartime Meeting of 
National Association 


Industrial house magazines are a 
valuable aid to the nation’s war effort 
because of their ability to get across 
to their readers the “personalized mes- 
sage,” but these publications, along 
with newspapers and magazines of 
general circulation must cut down 
their consumption of print paper for 
the remainder of 1943. 

That was the message given this 
week to more than 150 delegates to 
the Wartime Conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Industrial Editors’ 
Associations at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

Importance Stressed 


House Magazine Institute of New 
York, one of the 16 member groups 
of the association, served as host at 
the convention, which met May 17-18. 

The NCIEA represents about 3,000 
house magazines in the country with 
an estimated readership of 40,000,000. 

“Your publications are a most im- 
portant medium for aiding the war 
effort,” Herman Hettinger, of the pro- 
gram coordination committee of the 
Office of War Information, told dele- 
gates. He continued: 

“Your circulation is tremendous. 
You can treat war messages in a more 
personal manner than can be done in 
the general press. The basic nature 
of your editorial development is per- 
sonal. 

“You are trying to make Joe Doak 
feel that he is an important and in- 
tegral member of your organization. 
Consequently, you have the oppor- 
tunity of bringing the war and what 
he can do about the war to Joe Doak 
in very personal terms. 

“Moreover, because your approach 
to your reader is in personal terms, it 
can be more flexible than can be that 
of the general press.” 

» Conservation Emphasized 


Mr. Hettinger declared the most im- 
portant function of the editor of a 
house organ today is to tell his readers 
how best they can hold down the cost 
of living. 

The necessity for conservation not 
only of print paper but also of war- 
vital metals and ink was emphasized 
by Walter J. Risley, Jr., assistant 
deputy director of the Printing and 
Publishing Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

“Where you've been using 14 tons, 
cut down to 10 tons, or more,” the 
WPB executive asserted, pointing out, 
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SAYS PAPER ORDER LIMITS NEW PUBLICATIONS 
WASHINGTON, May 17—To prevent further diversion of print paper, the 
War Production Board has issued a reminder that Limitation Order 
L-244 places strict limits on use of paper, especially for new publications. 
Some prospective publishers have assumed that the magazine order does 
not apply to them, but they are in error, said W. J. Risley, Jr., chief of the 


magazine and periodical section. 


The regulation, he reminded, fixes the 


tonnage to be used by a publisher on the basis of what that publisher used 


in 1942. 





however, that his figures are arbitrary. 
He did not say how much of a saving 
should be effected, stating only, “the 
important thing to keep in mind when 
you return to your offices is that you 
must save paper.” 

Professor Roscoe Ellard of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism decried 
the trend toward pictorial reporting 
and called for a return to “solid” 
journalism. 

A code of censorship requirements 
for editors of house organs was pre- 
sented by Frank Tighe, Press Division 
of the Office of Censorship. The code 
was in question and answer form and 
delegates agreed it was the first time 
“do’s” and “don’ts” had been pre- 
pared so comprehensively. 

The code’s importance was stressed, 
it being pointed out that industrial 
house magazine editors as a group 


know more about the nation’s war 
production than any other body of 
men in the country because of their 
proximity to management and the em- 
ployes who make Uncle Sam’s war 
weapons. 

Absenteeism Hit 

Delegates heard that the govern- 
ment, in a move to combat absentee- 
ism in essential war industries, will 
offer, starting in July, a reporting 
service giving performance records of 
American equipment used in the war, 
it was announced by Clyde M. Vande- 
burg, OWI deputy director. 

The government service, Mr. Vande- 
burg explained, would keep people 
informed on the performance of the 
war goods they make. 

Merrick Jackson, of Western Elec- 
tric Co., was elected president of the 
NCIEA, succeeding Howard Marple, 
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Monsanto Chemical Co. The associa- 
tion elected the following vice-presi- 
dents: A. E. Greco, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.; Miss Price N. Page, as- 
sociate editor, Factory Management 
and Maintenance; Fred Coonradt, 
Douglas Aircraft Co.; Frank Spauld- 
ing, Poole Bros.; K. R. Tuttle, Stanley 
Works. 

E. F. Phillips, Jr., Standard Oil Co, 
of New Jersey, was elected treasurer, 
and Clement F. Trout, Oklahoma 
Agriculture and Mining College, sec- 
retary. 


ILL. MARKETS ELECT 


P. H. Wire, East St. Louis Journal, 
was recently elected president of IIli- 
nois Daily Newspaper Markets, suc- 
ceeding F. Ward Just, Waukegan 
News-Sun, at the annual meeting in 
Springfield. Harry A. Sward, Moline 
Dispatch, was chosen vice-president 
and R. Eaton Fedou, Elgin Courier- 
News, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Just 
was named chairman of the board. 


MORSE PROMOTED 


Hazen Morse, who has been on the 
New York World-Telegram advertis- 
ing staff for several years, has been 
appointed promotion manager. 
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Forks Herald in 1942. 





Carrier delivery in 164 cities and towns. 
daily newspaper in North Dakota. It is North Dakota’s outstanding newspaper. 


RIDDER-JOHNS, inc. 


Black and dotted areas represent primary and secondary circulation coverage of this great newspaper. 


Here’s how North Dakota is serving our nation in the war effort. 


@ 85% of the nation’s Durum Wheat was produced in 17 counties covered by the Grand 


@ North Dakota produced over 16% of the nation’s Barley in 1942—leads all other 
States in this important crop production. 


@ Over 20% of the nation’s Flax was produced in this State in 1942— amounting to 
over nine million bushels. 


@ 1942 Wheat crop amounted to 150 million bushels. 


@ North Dakota’s income in 1942 was nearly a half billion dollars or $6,532.00 per 
farm. This is an all time high. 


The Grand Forks Herald has a circulation of over 26,000 —this too is an all-time high. 
Prints more news and features than any other 


National Representatives New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Paul 
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VOICES of AUTHORITY 


The Navy’s ordnance speaks a thunderous language of its own from South 
Sea outposts to convoy-areas of the Atlantic. From the hour they are born of 
formless steel to hours of grim action, they must be perfect in workmanship and 
marvels of technical accuracy. Theirs is the strong voice of authority. Quality 
is bred into them as invincible as the character of the men at their perilous posts. 


Walter Scott & Company’s vast resources have been recognized by the Gov- 
ernment, in a 100% conversion to meticulously exacting War-time heavy ord- 
nance schedules. The same highly trained technicians, who put authority and de- 
pendability into printing presses, now apply their skill to Victory . . . realization 
of the Four Freedoms. 


The newspapers of America, speaking with that wise authority from which 
comes loyal news coverage, must continue THEIR participation in this great ob- 
jective, and we are officially permitted to supply such maintenance parts as will 
keep presses in action. 
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[ WALTER SCOTT & CO, INC 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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—far in advance! * Ee 
Months before the in- LE ax 2 

vasion of Africa, AP’s Chief Za ae 

of Foreign Service, John ——* = 
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Evans, strengthened the 
staffs in London, Cairo, the 
Middle East. Likewise, AP looked to its communications. 


The result was AP flashed the first story from the 
Second Front. It continued with superior coverage to 
the finish of the campaign in Africa. AP stories drew 
top play and high praise from editors everywhere. 


Meantime, AP prepared for the invasion of Europe. 
it is ready with a chain of American-staffed bureaus 
that virtually ring ‘Fortress Europe’’—London, with 
more than a score of seasoned war reporters under 
AP Chief of Bureau Robert Bunnelle; Algiers, with the 
crack staff under Chief of Bureau Edward Kennedy 
that covered the African campaign; Cairo, with a staff 
equally experienced and assigned to the Mediter- 
ranean and Near East; Bern, in the heart of Europe; 
Madrid, Stockholm, Ankara, Moscow, not to mention 
roving correspondents from Iceland to Iran. 


At home a corps of specially recruited experts 
under the direction of AP Foreign News Editor, Glenn 
Babb, is on hand to edit the news of invasion. Many 
were AP foreign correspondents in Tokyo, Berlin, 
Paris, London, Madrid and other world capitals. 


Thus AP is ready—at home and abroad—wherever, 
whenever invasion comes! 
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“ARMED GUARD CONFERENCE” 
MR. ROOSEVELT has carried out his plans for 

press coverage of the International Confer- 
ence on Food Problems. To be sure, protests 
registered by Eprror & PUBLISHER, the ASNE, 
and prominent newspapermen during the past 
month have brought about drastic modifications 
of the original idea, which would have isolated 
newspapers completely from the delegates and 
placed coverage completely in official hands. The 
present arrangement permits a measure of con- 
tact between delegates and reporters, but does 
not allow press or radio representatives within 
the hotel where the delegates are living and doing 
business. 

That is a long way from the American tradi- 
tion of covering news of great public importance. 
It is far from satisfactory, but the situation may 
be a blessing in disguise. Mr. Roosevelt’s essen- 
tial distrust of the press, which has been masked 
by his jovial relations with the correspondents 
who regularly cover the White House, has been 
brought into the open. We know now what pat- 
tern he would like to follow for the many inter- 
national conferences that may be expected to 
precede the eventual peace conference, and or- 
ganized journalism will be unwise if it does not 
prepare for continuous defense of its right to 
report the news without official restraints. The 
people must be told in plain language that this 
fight for the right to report news is not a fight 
for the commercial well-being of newspapers, but 
for the right of the people to know what plans 
their elected representatives are making for them. 

With that in mind, Eprror & Pusiisner hopes 
that the men assigned to this food conference 
will not permit their anomalous position and the 
inconveniences it entails to influence their writ- 
ing. This is a meeting of potential major impor- 
tance to all nations. American public opinion 
should be given fair and unbiased reports, as 
completely as possible. 

The task for newspaper people is to do the 
main job—tell the story—and do it so well that 
Mr. Roosevelt will have no public justification 
for barriers against the press on future meetings. 
No other sort of performance is in keeping with 
the high principles that Eprror & Pus.isuer, the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors and 
other press spokesmen have expounded. 


IS THIS ADVERTISING? 
A CURRENT RELEASE from the Department 


of the Interior, Solid Fuels Administration for 
War, informs us that this body has prepared two 
double-faced radio records for use by retail coal 
dealers in connection with the “Order Coal Now” 
campaign. The recordings are said to contain 
20 or more brief spot announcements, three 4- 
minute dramatized announcements, and a 15- 
minute musical show. It is said that the mes- 
sages “do a direct selling job with the dealer’s 
role in the war effort emphasized. Each message 
is cut so that the dealers’ or association names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers can be in- 
serted to conform with regular practices.” 

This contribution by the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration is entirely separate from transcriptions 
prepared by the Office of War Information and 
distributed to 850 radio stations for use without 
charge, as a patriotic contribution by the broad- 
casting stations to the “Order Coal Now” cam- 
paign. The dealers are expected to pay for what- 
ever time they use on the air. 

Maybe this is a new departure; maybe not. 


Li 4 


Hope deferred maketh the heart wo but — 





the desire cometh, it is a tree of life.—Proverbs, 


XIII; 12 





The twisting and turning of Washington on ad- 
vertising questions during the past two years 
have passed all possibility of normal observation, 
but we have not yet noted any other instance in 
which one medium was given a long head start 
over all competition. With both free and paid 
programs hectoring the public into “ordering coal 
now” on the air, night and day, we’ll predict that 
a disgusted audience will extinguish the dial, go 
to the movies, or pick up a book. 

Meanwhile, the radio operators and the coal 
dealers, both under a Federal whip, will have 
used up all the advertising money, and when the 
results are not forthcoming in expected volume, 
the coal men will go to their newspapers and ask 
for help in a patriotic endeavor. Will the news- 
papers get Federal help? Surely, they will. 
There'll never be any shortage of handouts. 


ALARM ON NEWSPRINT 

THE American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 

tion has sounded another note of warning on 
newsprint consumption rates that should com- 
mand instant action. For the first four months 
of 1943, newspapers’ use of paper has decreased 
only 5.1% from their tonnage for the same 
period in 1941—which is far from the 10% re- 
duction prescribed by the War Production Board’s 
order of Jan. 1, 1943. 

The ANPA warning is based on the fact that 
publishers’ stocks on hand at the end of April 
totalled only 52 days’ supply, against 56 days at 
the beginning of the month. Its bulletin of May 
19 points out that this decrease is paralleled by 
a similar drop in stocks on hand at the mills. 
If the present rate of decreasing publishers’ stocks 
continues for the remainder of the year, news- 
papers will be up against a perilous situation. 

Reduction of Canadian woodpulp available for 
newsprint is a factor which may become alive at 
any moment. The U. S. War Manpower Commis- 
sion has just ruled that workers in newsprint mills 
are not classified as essential to the war—a deci- 
sion that is difficult to understand, in view of the 
comparatively small number of men affected 
with relation to the volume and importance of 
their product. Water power failure or transfer 
of power to other industries is a fairly remote 
contingency, but one which cannot be overlooked. 

Publishers can no longer delay drastic meas- 
ures that are needed to get their consumption 
within the limits prescribed by the WPB if they 
are to avoid much more onerous restrictions for 
the last quarter of 1943 and the months that lie 
beyond. All circulation wastes should be stopped 
now. Editorial content must be brought to the 
minimum of essential service to the readers. 
Advertising space may have to be limited to a 
certain number of columns per issue, the limits 
being proportioned according to the normal de- 
mand from day to day of the week. 


Action now is needed. Delay may cost dearly 
before 1948 ends. 


Part 1, Book VI, Chapter 5. 


WHY “THIRD ESTATE”? 
HAVING MORE than an ordinary interest in 
the term “The Fourth Estate,” as applied to 
journalism, Eprror & PusuLisner has examined 
carefully the proposal of Mr. David Hinshaw, in 
a recent Oscar W. Straus Memorial Lecture be- 
fore the Columbia Graduate School of Journal- 

ism. Mr. Hinshaw said, cogently enough: 

“The high place held by journals and journal- 
ists today in a free society forces into oblivion 
the estate classification made under 13th century 
monarchy, when the clergy composed the first, 
the nobles the second, the common people the 
third, and the lower classes the fourth estate, 
About a century ago, the press displaced the lower 
since which time, until here and _ now, 
common usage has made it the fourth estate.” 

Mr. Hinshaw wants to revise that structure 
thus—the first estate should be the whole people; 
the second, their representatives who direct the 
machinery of government; the third, “the editors, 
whose journals provide the people with the in- 
formation and opinion which made the creation 
and enforcement of laws possible.” 

The proposed promotion is flattering, except 
for the fact that Mr. Hinshaw’s history is not in 
accord with accepted tradition. There are sev- 
eral derivations of “fourth estate,” all dating 
back more than a century. We quote some: 

“The gallery in which the reporters sit has be- 
come a fourth estate of the realm.”—Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, Essays. “Hallam’s Con- 
stitutional History” (Published in the Edinburgh 
Review, Sept., 1828) . 

“Burke said there were Three Estates in 
Parliament; but in the Reporters’ Gallery yonder, 
there sat a Fourth Estate more important far 
than they all.” Thomas Carlyle, “Heroes and 
Hero-Worship” (1839) . 

“The Fourth Estate, of Able Editors, springs 
up.” Thomas Carlyle, “The French Revolution,” 
(1837.) 

Other citations name “the Army” and “the 
mob” as the fourth estate, in addition to “the 
Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal and _ the 
Commons,” but Carlyle’s reference in Heroes and 
Hero Worship is commonly accepted as_ the 
genesis of the term in this country and in Eng- 
land. Curiously, since Edmund Burke’s speeches 
are available practically in full, there is no ref- 
erence in them to the address cited by Carlyle, 
and modern commentators believe that the 
doughty Scot mistakenly attributed the quotation 
to Burke rather than to Macaulay. 

Certain it is that there is little historical basis 
for calling the “lower classes” the fourth estate. 
The most authentic in current reference books 
cites an article by Henry Fielding, the English 
novelist, in the Covent Garden Journal for June 
13, 1752, which is quoted thus: 

“None of our political writers . . . take notice 
of any more than three estates, namely, Kings, 
Lords and Commons . . . passing by in silence 
that very large and powerful body which form 
the fourth estate in the community . . . the 
Mob.” 

In any case, it doesn’t make much difference 
who said it first, or why. The “fourth estate” 
for more than a century has been accepted as 4 
synonym of the free press, and we are content 
to leave it so. 


... AND DOES 


A plague of opinion! A man may wear it on 
both sides, like a leather jerkin. 


Shakespeare, in “Troilus and Cressida.” 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


HARRY R. FLORY, United Press for- 

eign news manager and director of 
communications, received the honor- 
ary degree of 
Doctor of Hu- 
manities at the 
Wooster College 
commencement 
exercises at 
Wooster, O., May 
10. In presenting 
the degree, Pres- 
ident Wishart of 
Wooster paid 
tribute to “all the 
devoted men 
who, often at the 
risk of their 
lives, bring the 
whole world to our doorsteps in the 
morning paper.” Mr. Flory, a grad- 
uate of Wooster College in the class 
of 1920, returned to New York in 1940 
after nearly 20 years abroad. He 
directed U. P.’s London bureau during 
the first 16 months of the war. 

J. Noel Macy, president of West- 
chester (N. Y.) Publishers, Inc., has 
been promoted from lieutenant colonel 
to colonel, the War Department an- 
nounces. Colonel Macy is executive 
officer of the news division of the War 
Department Public Relations Office, 
assigned to Washington. 

Harry Chandler, publisher of the 
Los Angeles Times from 1917 to 1941 
and now chairman of the board of the 
Times-Mirror Co., observed his 79th 
birthday May 17. 

Captain Fred W. Speers, publisher 
of the North Platte (Neb.) Daily Bul- 
letin, has been transferred to Davis- 
Monthan Field, Tucson, Ariz., from 
Ocala, Fla. He is in the Army Air 
Forces. 

Harry Harper, publisher of the 
Riverside (Cal.) News, was honorably 
discharged from the Army Signal 
Corps following a major operation 
and a “marching fracture” of the right 
foot. Following a two-week rest at 
Palm Springs, he hopes to be back at 
his desk at the News where he intends 
to write a series on the Army. 

Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, edi- 
tr of the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader, has been named chairman of 
the Ordnance Historical Advisory 
Committee, it was announced by the 
War Department in Washington. 


Thornton Hall of San Antonio, pres- 
ident of the Texas Newspaper Pub- 
lshers Association, and Deskin Wells 
of Wellington, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, by request head a special com- 
mittee which is arranging for the 
formal opening of a synthetic rubber 
plant at Baytown, Tex., on June 28. 

E. T. Rodgers, publisher, Tiffin (O.) 
Advertiser-Tribune, has been ap- 
pointed to a five-year term as trustee 
of Bowling Green (O.) State Uni- 
versity. 


In the Business Office 


ALLEN J. WILSON, since 1936 the 
national advertising manager of the 
Alhambra (Cal.) Post-Advocate, has 
joined the Los Angeles office of the 
West-Holliday Company in a sales 
executive capacity. Mr. Wilson has 
spent the past 15 years in newspaper 
work, as prior to his six years with 
the Post-Advocate he spent eight 
years with the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram. 
Dolph Bishop, associated with their 
Francisco office for the past two 
and a half years, has been named in 
charge of the O’Mara & Ormsbee Los 
Angeles office. 
John R. Kimball, 








Harry R. Flory 








with Williams, 
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Lawrence and Cresmer Co., publish- 
ers representatives, in San Francisco 
for the past 14 years, is transferring 
to the Chicago office of the same firm, 
effective June 1. Mr. Kimball is pres- 
ident of the San Francisco Newspaper 
Representatives Association. 

W. P. Wilson, for 40 years con- 
nected with the Washington (Pa.) 
Observer and Reporter, was honored 
by a surprise testimonial banquet last 
week in honor of this long service 
with the two newspapers. Mr. Wilson 
began his work with these papers in 
April, 1903, when the late publisher, 
John L. Stewart, organized the Ob- 
server Publishing Co. and purchased 
both the morning and evening papers. 
He has been circulation manager for 
the past 28 years. 

Joseph W. Zally, until recently with 
Gilman, Nicoll and Ruthman, has 
joined the Chicago staff of O’Mara & 
Ormsbee, publishers representatives. 

Earl Goss, formerly on the San An- 
tonio Express-Evening News advertis- 
ing sales staff, is now in the adver- 
tising department of Joske Bros. Co., 
department store. 

Miss Ruth M. Engle of the business 
office of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News, will wed Pvt. 1st Class William 
P. Dorval on June 2. 

Karl Schwarz, identified for years 
with trade paper advertising in New 
York, has been engaged by the Phila- 
delphia Daily News to represent it in 
the New York area. 


In The Editorial Rooms 


GEORGE KELLEY has been named 

acting managing editor of the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator. Edward 
Salt succeeds Kelley as acting city 
editor with Ave LeMonte as Salt’s 
assistant. 

Isaac Gershman, manager of the 
Chicago City News Bureau, is re- 
covering from an operation at the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. Mr. 
Gershman is convalescing at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Rochester. 

Thomas F. Woodlock, author of “The 
Catholic Pattern,” an editor of the 
Wall Street Journal and a trustee of 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, last week received Notre Dame 
University’s sixtieth Laetare medal. 

Donald C. Bolles, a member of the 
Associated Press staff since 1925, has 
resigned to join the staff of the Insti- 
tute of Public Relations, Inc., in New 
York. Bolles joined the AP in Chi- 
cago after five years with the Janes- 
ville (Wis.) Gazette, edited by his 
father, Stephen Bolles, who died two 
years ago while serving in Congress. 
Bolles subsequently worked for the 
AP in Detroit and Madison, Wis., and 
was Wisconsin bureau chief in Mil- 
waukee before being transferred to 
New York in 1929. He served as a 








feature and financial writer before 
being assigned to the general news 
desk as an assistant to News Editor 
Charles E. Honce. 

Dan Herget, physical education in- 
structor at the College of St. Thomas 
and coach at St. Thomas Academy, 
is now on the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
sports desk. 

Ernest Watson, who worked on vari- 
ous papers in Louisiana, Mississippi, 


Texas and Illinois before entering | 


radio advertising work, has joined the 
San Antonio Evening News on re- 
write. 


Earl Clark recently left the San An- 
tonio Evening News copy desk to take 
a similar position on the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. 


Miss Gene Barnwell, former re- 
porter, has transferred to the desk in 
the photo department of the San An- 
tonio Express and Evening News. 


Lytton Taylor, veteran St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch copy desk 
man, has been named outdoor editor 
of the two newspapers since Joe Hen- 
nessy, sports editor of the Pioneer 
Press and previous outdoors editor, 
joined the Army as an officer candi- 
date. 

Robert J. Gilchrist, former manag- 
ing editor of the Princeton (N. J.) 
Herald and for the last year on the 


copy desk of the New Bedford (Mass.) | 
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Standard-Times, assumed the post of | 


night editor with Radio Reports, Inc., 
New York, May 16. 


Frank Neill has been transferred to | 
the Los Angeles INS bureau from San | 


Francisco. Last year he was assigned 
to Honolulu and previously had 
worked for INS in Washington, D. C., 
Miami and New Orleans. 

Harold Ettlinger, member of the 
Chicago Sun cable desk and conductor 
of the “Axis on the Air” column in 
the Sun, is the author of a radio play 
produced this week on the Dr. Chris- 
tian program over CBS. The play, 
“The Meanest Man—pro-Tem,” was 
one of the prize awards in the Dr. 
Christian script contest. 

Emery Winn of the San Antonio 
Express staff is writing a daily feature, 
“Soliloquy,” in addition to general 
assignments. He has been succeeded 
on makeup by Wilbur Martin of the 
staff. 

Sue Crockett has been appointed 
society editor of the Ventura (Cal.) 
Star-Free Press. 

Joseph H. Van Hart, of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, has been advanced 
from the rewrite desk to the position 
of assistant city editor. 

Wilfred J. Smith, recently of the 
Washington Star, has joined the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer editorial family in a 
rewrite capacity. 


Marion Kelley has transferred from 
(Continued on next page) 
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No Rationing 
Of Laughs... 


THE NEBBS 


America's FAVORITE 


family is keeping up morale 








May we send you samples? 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 


H. M. Snevily 
Gen. M 


with a chuckle and a laugh 


a day. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Will Banish 
St. Louis’s 
Blues 


Banishing St. Louis's blues is 
soon going to be a seven-days- 
a-week job for “Nancy.” 


|For about a year and a half, 
|Ernie Bushmiller’s daily comic 
strip has been running in The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Recently, as they do every so 
often, the editors made an inves- 
tigation of the comparative pop- 
ularity of their several comics. 


“Nancy” stood so well in the re- 
sults of this extensive and thor- 
oughgoing inquiry as to impel 
The Post-Dispatch to publish the 
color page in addition to the 
daily strip. 

The 13th of next month is the 
lucky date when “Nancy,” her 


lunch box packed with gags and 
stuff, first sets out to work on 
Sundays to give Post-Dispatch 
readers the time-and-a-half of 
their lives. 


Would you like us to send proofs 
of the “Nancy” daily strip and 
color page? 
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the fashions and home-makers pages 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer to the 
Sunday staff of Everybodys Weekly. 

Vivian Shirley, former columnist 
and feature writer on the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, and in private life 
the wife of Harry B. Nason, Jr., of the 
Philadelphia Record’s editorial family, 
now is radio commentator for the 
Shipbuilders’ Union, Local 2, Chester, 
Pa. 


Jean Harshman, journalism student 
at Bowling Green (O.) State Uni- 
versity, will spend the summer as 
general assignments reporter on the 
Toledo Times. 

Ralph (Casey) Shawhan, for 18 
years reporter on Los Angeles news- 
papers, has joined the publicity staff 
of David O. Selznick Productions. 
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Shawhan has been with the Times for 
the past five years, and previously 
worked on the Examiner and the old 
Herald. 


Ronald D. Schofield, former drama, 
music, art and literary editor of the 
Sacramento Bee, has been appointed 
news editor of the Santa Barbara 
(Cal.) News-Press. 

Mrs. Bonnie Withers, who formerly 
worked on the Portland Oregonian 
and the San Francisco Chronicle, has 
joined the staff of the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. 

Staff Sergt. Donald J. Bevan, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Bevan of 
Springfield, Mass., and a former mem- 
ber of the art department of the New 
York Daily News, is a German pris- 
oner of war, his parents are convinced 
following a German propaganda broad- 
cast May 15. He was listed by the 
War Department as missing in action 
following the great Allied raid on the 
Focke-Wulf aircraft factory in Ger- 
many on April 17. The New York 
Daily News, which offered its facilities 
to the Bevans to hear the broadcast, 
recorded the message and will send 
them a copy of it. 

Paul R. Wade, editor of the Elk City 
(Okla.) Daily News, is recovering 
from a heart attack suffered late last 
month. 

Mrs. Edythe Abrahams, former! 
with Time magazine and the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Lawton (Okla.) 
Constitution, replacing Marshall D. 
Moore, who leaves shortly for induc- 
tion into the Army. 

Miss Germaine M. Desrochers, of 
the suburban staff of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News, has become en- 
gaged to A. Roger Tremblay, a war 
worker. 

Charles E. Flynn, associate in jour- 
nalism at the University of Illinois, 
will be on leave of absence for the 
summer semester and will join the 
staff of the Urbana Evening Courier 
as news editor. 

Roger C. Fleming, former business 
editor of the Buffalo Times, has been 
transferred to the Indianapolis office 
of General Motors Corporation. He 
served as head of the Buffalo public 
relations office of General Motors for 
four years. 

Overton Jones, Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch reporter, been 
named president of the State Church 
Conference on Social Work. He will 
direct a state-wide program among 
churches and social welfare agencies 
toward the goal of more effective, 
unified service in helping people. 

Randolph L. Fort, for seven years 
professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, left May 16 for 
Washington as a new overseas director 
for the American Red Cross. 

Mrs. Ann Shepard McCaffrey, 1942 
graduate of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, is now assistant to the society 
editor of the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger- 
Enquirer. 

Mrs. Wylene Righton Maddux, 1941 
graduate of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, is now with the 
Columbia, S. C., bureau of the United 
Press. She was formerly with the 
a Morning News - Evening 

ress. 





With The Colors 


LIEUT. EUGENE G. HANES, for- 

merly employed by the Norfolk 
(Va.) Ledger-Dispatch, and a brother 
of Tom Hanes, managing editor of 
that newspaper, has been awarded 
the Army Air Medal and Oak Leaf 
Cluster. He is a bomber pilot based 
in England. 


William H. Evans, Jr., telegraph 
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editor and editorial writer for the 
Gloversville (N. Y.) Leader-Repub- 
lican, was inducted into the Army 
o- 28 and is now at Camp Upton, 
| A 

W. C. Reynolds, vice-president and 
acting managing editor of the Racine 
(Wis.) Journal-Times, will leave 
shortly for service as a captain in the 
U. S. Army. 

Dr. Robert W. Desmond, chairman 
of the journalism department at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
has been commissioned as a major in 
the Army and is now attending the 
Army’s school of military government 
at Charlottesville, Va. 

Miller Holland, former Pacific divi- 
sion manager for United Press now 
with the Army, has been advanced 
from captain to major. He is stationed 
at the Presidio in San Francisco. 

Fred Spring, copyreader with the 
Detroit Free Press, has entered the 
Army. Allen Tenny, night city editor, 
also has been inducted. 

Joseph M. Maloney, church and 
fraternal editor of the Detroit Free 
Press, has been called from reserved 
status and commissioned a captain by 
the Army. Capt. Maloney will take 
special training for duties with occu- 
pational forces. 

Arthur Carstens, reporter with the 
Detroit Free Press, has been commis- 
sioned an ensign and is awaiting his 
call to action from the Navy. 

Edgar A. (Bud) Guest, Jr., Detroit 
Free Press reporter and radio editor, 
has been sent to Florida for training 
after having been commissioned by 
the Navy as a lieutenant (j.g.). 

William Rowland Moore, one-time 
crime reporter for the Los Angeles 
Evening Herald and Express, more 
recently West Coast manager for Wil- 
liam Esty Advertising Agency, has 
been commissioned lieutenant (j.g.) in 
the United States Navy Reserve and 
will be assigned to the aviation branch. 

Alexander Kahn, night manager of 
United Press in Los Angeles, has been 
commissioned lieutenant (j.g.) and as- 
signed to the Naval Training School 
at Tucson, Ariz. He was replaced by 
Dick Johnsen, formerly of the U.P. 
Portland bureau. : 

Tomme Call, formerly editorial 
writer on the San Antonio Express 
and Evening News, who recently en- 
tered the Army as an enlisted man, is 
in public relations work and editing 
The Rattler, camp paper at the Pyote 
(Tex.) Air Base. 

Paul Boesel, former sports copy- 
reader with the Detreit Free Press, has 
completed his training for his commis- 
sion as second lieutenant and has been 
assigned to El Paso, Tex. 

Bill George, son of Hub M. George, 
veteran political reporter of the De- 
troit Free Press, has earned his second 
lieutenant’s bar in the coast artillery 
and is assigned to the Pacific Coast. 
Young George was an office boy with 
the Free Press before joining the 
Army. 

Frank Angelo, former sports writer 
for the Detroit Free Press, is now a 
Navy ensign. Robert (Jim) Ransom, 
former Free Press reporter, now is a 
second lieutenant in the Army. 

Evert C. Larsen of the composing 
room of the Springfield (Mass.) Union 
has been inducted into the Army. 

Charles Savage, of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Associated Press bureau, has 
been commissioned a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the Navy and assigned to head the 
press section, public relations division 
of the 11th Naval District head- 
quarters. 

Alfred Sherrin, of the Philadelphia 
Daily News composing room force, left 
this week to join the Army. 

Ernest Kleinman, former _ sports 
writer, Cleveland Plain Dealer, was 





commissioned a second lieutenant in 
field artillery at Fort Sill, Okla., May 6, 

Joseph Gormley, Robert. Groom, 
Harry T. Kingsberry, Bernard Lan. 
dolfi and James R. Yearsley, Jr., of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
staff, have joined the armed forces, 

Jack Beggane of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer has joined the Navy, Joe 
Greider the Army Air Corps, and 
Joe Purul and Johnny Gillespie the 
newly formed glider infantry. Al] 
were of the color press department, 

C. William Duncan, who for a num- 
ber of years wrote an editorial page 
feature interview with world celebri- 
ties for the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, is now a lieutenant com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy, operating 
out of Washington, D. C. 

Allen G. Crist, formerly of the edi- 
torial staffs of the Harrisburg (Pa) 
Patriot; the United Press and the As- 
sociated Press, was recently promoted 
from captain to major in the Army 
at Corps Headquarters, San Jose, Cal, 

Miss Betty Blodgett of the society 
staff of the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch was 
sworn in the WAVES. 

Hugh Frank Smith, former Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar reporter, has 
been promoted from ensign to lieu- 
tenant (j. g.) He is at San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Matthew J. Anderson, assistant li- 
brarian at the Chicago Daily News, 
has been sworn into the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

William J. Hansing, an employe in 
the Chicago Daily News editorial de- 
partment since October, 1942, has been 
inducted into the Army at Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill. 

R. Belmege Trimble, Jr., Sunday 
editor of the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, has received a commission as 
a lieutenant (jg) in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. : 

Franklin E. Jordan, former manag- 
ing editor of the Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Herald, has been promoted to captain. 
He is intelligence officer of the Proving 
Center at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. 





Wedding Bells 


MISS GAYLE SHACKELTON, society 

editor of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald, and Lieut. Edwin S. Marsh II 
were married May 1 in Grace Episco- 
pal Church, Grand Rapids. 

Miss Margaret Meyer, former society 

editor of the Manitowoc (Wis.) Times, 
and for the last five years director of 
women’s programs for WOMT, Mani- 
towoc radio station, was married to 
Thedford O’Meara in Manitowoc, 
May 15. The groom is editor of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Maga- 
zine, 
Ralph Kelly, political writer, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and Miss Dorothy 
Webster of Lakewood, O., were mar- 
ried May 7. 

Miss Wanda Hall, editor of the 
Azusa (Cal.) Herald, was married last 
month to Corp. Frank Robert Tucker, 
now stationed at Camp Santa Anita, 
Cal., where he attached te the medical 
division. 


CASEY WITH GOP GROUP 


Leo Casey, who has been acting as 
American adviser to the New York 
office of the Canadian Wartime In- 
formation Board at a reported annual 
salary of $22,000, has resigned to ac- 
cept a post as publicity director of 
the Republican Post-war Policy Asso- 
ciation, it was announced this week. 
Mr. Casey’s resignation is effective 
June 30. He was publicity director of 
the New York World’s Fair, and did 
similar work for the Republican Party 
and various presidential candidates. 
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Peo le who want to continue to live in their 


homes should Check these Fire Hazards / 


O ONE wants to take any chance of having his home damaged or destroyed by fire, these 

days. He might not be able to rebuild until after the war. He would lose many things 

which can’t be replaced today. And—would be giving aid and comfort to our enemies by destroy- 
ing a part of our national wealth at a very critical time. 


The best way to protect his home against fire is to stop it before it starts; to eliminate the 


conditions that cause fire. Here are the factors responsible for most of the fires that occur in homes. 


Cigarettes. They cause one Check Your Furnace Flue 


out of every four home fires. 
Never lay down a lighted cig- 
arette. Don’t smoke in bed. 
Have plenty of ash trays 
handy and extinguish your 
cigarette before throwing it 


Pipe. If it is badly rusted it 
may permit sparks or hot 
gases to escape. Have an ex- 
pert check over your oil 
burner and controls at least 


once a year. 


away. 





Oily or Paint-Soaked Rags 
May cause spontaneous com- 
bustion, particularly if they 
are stored in some warm place. 
Keep them in an air-tight can 
or burn them upif you haven’ t 
a safe place to store them. 


Clean Out the Cellar. Don’t 
permit combustible rubbish to 
accumulate near your heating 
system. Don’t put hot ashes in 
wooden containers. Keep your 
cellar neat and clean. 











Clean out the Attic. If an 
incendiary bomb should drop 
through your roof, don’t give 
it a lot of fuel to feed on. The 
country needs the waste paper 
and scrap metal that may be 
lying idle in your attic to help 
win the war. 


Beware of Hot Fat. One of 
the best ways to extinguish 
burning fat is to slip a cover 
over it. This shuts out the air. 
Don’t use water; it may spread 
the fire. Control the heat un- 
der boiling fat so that it does 
not get too hot. 


Fireplaces. Screen your fireplace before leaving it— Electric Appliances. Turn off or disconnect your 











even for a few minutes. Don’t 
burn too big a fire or one that 
swirls glowing embers or 
lighted papers up the chimney. 
Have the flue cleaned if it is 
sooted up and be sure the 
chimney is in good condition. 


electric iron before leaving it 
to answer door or telephone. 
Replace worn extension cords 
on lamps and appliances. Use 
fuses recommended by your 
electric light company and 
don’t overload your circuits. 


(C7) 
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Silurians, Old N. Y. 
Reporters, Have 90 
At Spring Dinner 


Men Who Worked 25 or 


More Years Ago on N. Y. 
Papers Revive Old Memories 


The Society of the Silurians, news- 
men of yesterday and today who 
served on New York City staffs 25 or 
more years ago, met and dined May 
15 in the Skyline Room of the Shera- 
ton Hotel. About 90 members, near- 
ly one-third of a group of widely dis- 
persed fellows of the craft who be- 
long, attended. 

Charles S. Hand of the United 
States Lines Company, ex-Mayor 
Walker’s secretary, presided and as 
usual proved an entertaining M. C. 
Informal talks were given by Chief 
Magistrate Henry H. Curran; Dwight 
Perrin, managing editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin, by Roy L. 
McCardell, author, Hollywood script 
man, and feature writer for the old 
World, and by others. “One Wire” 
Louie Zeltner, head locality mayor 
and for many years East Side dis- 
trict “leg man” extraordinary, told 
of a beat he scored when he broke 
the news of a surprise visit to the 
ghetto of New York by President 
Roosevelt (Theodore) at “exclusive” 
space rates netting him $174—a veri- 
table mint when “Teddy” was swing- 
ing the “big stick.” 

Eulogies were spoken by several 
members for Silurians who have 
passed on. These were said among 
others by Murdock Pemberton for 
Alexander Woollcott; by John H. 
Gavin, Surrogate of Hudson County 
and former World city editor, for 
Alec Schlosser; by Roy McCardell 
for Edward Percy Howard; by Charles 
Stolberg of the Sun for Thoreau 
Cronyn and Thomas Meehan; and 
by Robert E. MacAlarney, for Lem 
Parton. 


Present officers were reelected: 
Charles M. Lincoln of the Times, hon- 
orary president; Charles S. Hand, 
president; Edward R. Anker, New 
York Telephone Company, treasurer, 
and Charles Stolberg, secretary. Wil- 
liam A. Willis of the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority, Harry M. Friend, New 
York representtive on public rela- 
tions for the U. S. Treasury, and F. 
W. Mordaunt Hall of the Sun, were 
chosen as new members of the execu- 
tive committee. Charles Bayer of 
the Borden Company was appointed 
to get up a new Silurian membership 
list for distribution among members 
at the next dinner. 


JOURNALISTS PETITION 


Caracas, Venezuela, May 10—Re- 
vision of governmental regulations 
which prohibit radio announcers and 
news commentators from using in- 
formation which has not already been 
published, is asked of the Ministry of 
Communication in a petition from the 
Venezuelan Journalists Association. 
The petition also asks that the Min- 
ister of Communications prohibit the 
reading over the air of local and na- 
tional news from Venezuelan news- 
papers. 


STARTS PAPER IN PERU 


Robert L. Miller, former advertising 
manager in New York and Houston, 
reported E. & P., March 27, page 12, 
to have opened an advertising agency 
in Lima, Peru, has started an English 
weekly newspaper there, The Pan 
American Herald. Mr. Miller reports 
his paper will be the only one in 
English in Peru. 











PRESS CONGRESS 

Wasuincton, May 19—The Cuban 
government has commissioned Manuel 
Brana, editor of La Luz at Havana, 
to issue an invitation to United States 
newspapermen to attend the Second 
National and Pan-American Press 
Congress at Havana, June 7 to 11. 
Brana now is in Washi n. The 
Cuban government is especially anx- 
ious to have New York, Chicago, and 
Washington newsmen present. 

as 


Philadelphia Guild 
Seeks Ledger Pay 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20—Whether 
some 300 former employes of the de- 
funct Philadelphia Evening, Ledger, 
which suspended publication Jan. 5, 
1942, are entitled to collect wage 
claims aggregating $126,738.24 from 
the remaining assets of the Public 
Ledger Company was argued at a 
hearing in the Federal Court here 
staged before Referee in Bankruptcy, 
David Bachman. The hearing began 
Wednesday and was still in progress 
today as Eprror & PuBLISHER went to 
press. 

The wage claimants are members of 





POPULATION AS OF MARCH 31, 1943, BASED 
ON REGISTRATIONS FOR WAR RATION BOOK 2 


WY ITHIN eleven months since registra- 

tion for ration book No. 1, Okla- 
homa City’s multiplying industrial and 
military establishments caused an_in- 
migration of population aggregating 
54,638. 


Oklahoma City Still Growing 


For marketing purposes, Oklahoma 
City and Oklahoma County may be 
sonsidered identical. No city total of 
ration books is available. School enu- 
meration on March 1, however, indicated 
a population of 242,950 for Oklahoma 
City, an 1814% gain since 1940. 


As a matter of fact, Oklahoma City 
is still in the ascendancy as a war pro- 
duction center. Peak production and 
employment of workers is expected to 
be reached by December 1 of this year, 
at which time it is reliably estimated 
Oklahoma County’s population will have 
reached 289,000. 


OKLAHOMA CounTy Just KEEPS on crowinc! 
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the Newspaper Guild of Philadelphia 
and Camden, an affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild. They repre- 
sent former employes of the Ledger’s 
editorial, advertising, business, me- 
chanical superintendent’s office, dis- 
patch department and_ telephone 
switchboard operators, with specified 
exceptions regarding other employes 
on payrolls at the time of suspension. 

Arguments were confined solely to 
pay severance clauses in a contract 
entered into July 31, 1940, between 
Public Ledger, Inc., and the guild 
under which the Ledger agreed to pay 
discharged employes on a sliding 
scale, the payments ranging all the 
way from two weeks’ wages up to 
28 weeks’ pay. 

The main points at issue revolved 
around the word “discharged” and 
whether an employe could be so 
considered when the Ledger sus- 
pended because of the financial diffi- 
culties in which it was enmeshed at 
the time. The paper was operating 
under a receivership at the time of 
suspension, and was finally adjudi- 
cated a bankrupt concern in April, 
1942, ever since being in process of 
liquidation. 


Current Data Obsolete 


Statistics are too static to keep up 
with Oklahoma City’s recent growth. 
In making today’s advertising and sell- 
ing plans, it is vital that you know 
today’s markets. The Oklahoma County 
of today is a vastly bigger and better 
market than it was even a year ago. 
If it is necessary to use year-old data 
in making your larger plans, increase 
all factors for Oklahoma County by 


25.3%, the increase in population. 





THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Farmer-Stockman @ WKY, Oklahoma City @ KVOR, Colorado Springs 


Corrects Mention 
Of Proxy to Field 


To Eprror & PuBLISHER: In your 
story of the AP suit on May 8 the 
Gallup (N. M.) Independent was 
listed as having given a proxy to 
Marshall Field for use in obtaining 
membership to the AP. While such a 
proxy was given it was superseded by 
a later proxy and thus voided. 

A. W. Barnes, Publisher, 


ASKS VERDICT SET ASIDE 


In a petition filed with the Mont- 
gomery County Courts at Norristown, 
Pa., by counsel for Ralph Beaver 
Strassburger and the Norristown (Pa) 
Herald, Inc., the courts have been 
asked to set aside a verdict of $75,000 
awarded George Bauswine for alleged 
libel. The action grew out of articles 
published in the Herald concerning 
Bauswine, 75-year-old police chief of 
Norristown. Presenting a total of 17 
assignments of alleged error in his 
argument for a new trial, H. Lester 
Haws, attorney for Strassburger and 
the Herald, charged that “the panel 
showed utter disregard for the law and 
testimony presented.” 


Newspaper Reading Increases 


Growing population and hunger for 
news is sending Oklahoman and Times 
circulation steadily upward. On March 
14, The Sunday Oklahoman reached a 
all-time high of 175,525 net paid. The 
Oklahoman and Times were approachilg 
new peaks with 190,114 net paid daily 


These newspapers are the majo 
guides in directing the spending of the 
increasing industrial payrolls and agt 
cultural income of the Oklahoma City 
market. 





KLZ, Denver (Affiliated Mgt.) @ Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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There'll be 


. GOOD WAR STORY 


about Piston Rings... , 


7-3 


some day—— ?° 





How was that two-place plane, which rescued Rickenbacker, able to haul five 
men on the surface of the ocean, two of them strapped to the wings ? 


~~) 


How were the American PT boats, which took MacArthur out of Bataan, able 
to stand all the beating they took, with sabotaged gasoline and other handicaps? 


~ 


How was an American bomber able to fly MacArthur to Australia, hundreds of 
flying hours after its motors were due for overhaul? 


~~ 


2 How are American bombers able to fly 40 times longer and American fighters 
* 20 times longer than they did a few years ago before their motors are torn down? 


Of course there’s a lot more to those stories than rings. But, in 1939, only 15% of its output was in 





piston rings, but rings do have a large part. 

A piston ring looks like a simple little piece of 
metal—but a tiny scratch, an infinitesimal hole, or 
a finished surface a few millionths of an inch too 
rough, can cause a ring to fail. Then an American 
plane is left at the mercy of the enemy, a battleship 
has to drop out of the fight, a PT boat can’t get 
away, or a tank is stranded in the African desert. 

Most piston rings are so small and so seldom seen 
that most people never give them a thought. But 
they are needed in such millions now that they 
could have been a serious aircraft bottleneck. 

Koppers, American Hammered Piston Ring Di- 


vision, is the leading producer of aircraft piston 


aircraft rings. This production was first tripled, 
then upped almost two and a half times again, then 
quadrupled and right now is being doubled again. 

Yet not everyone can make aircraft piston rings. 
It takes over a dozen times more operations to 
make them than to make automobile rings. Koppers 


‘ 


gave other companies all the “‘secrets’’ of making 
aircraft rings. When that added production wasn’t 
enough, it helped a large manufacturer of sewing 
machines to convert its plant to the making of rings. 

There'll be a good story some day in many more 
angles of this little-known side of war production. 


—Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 





(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 





Buy War Bonds... and make it 10% 


This is one of a series of stories telling how Koppers is the industry that serves all industry 
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Californians Win 
Bonds and Prizes 


War Bonds and scrolls were awarded 
for outstanding work to nine South- 
ern California newspaper writers re- 
cently at the ninth annual Matrix 
Table Banquet of Theta Sigma Phi, na- 
tional women’s journalistic fraternity. 
Three hundred guests attended the af- 
fair in Hollywood, Cal., at which Frank 
H. Bartholomew, vice-president of 
United Press, and Carey Wilson, ex- 
ecutive producer of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, were principal speakers. 

The awards were offered jointly by 
the Los Angeles Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association and the fraternity and 
were restricted to newspaper men and 
women of the 10 southern counties in 
the state. The four classifications and 
winners were: 

Best piece of news reporting of a 
major story in Southern California 
(limited to Los Angeles metropolitan 
dailies)—-Agnes Underwood, Los An- 
geles Evening Herald & Express, first; 
Marjorie Driscoll, Los Angeles Exam- 
iner, second. 

Best feature story on a Southern 
California subject—Ed Ainsworth, Los 
Angeles Times, first; Edwin Louie, 
Herald & Express, second. 

Best women’s feature in any South- 
land newspaper—Sara Boynoff, Los 
Angeles Daily News, first; Norma Lee 
Browning, Herald & Express, second. 

Best piece of community service 
performed by an editorial, story or 
feature (metropolitan newspapers ex- 
cluded) — Forrest Doucette, Ontario 
(Cal.) Herald, first; Roy Rosenberg, 
Inglewood (Cal.) Daily News, second. 

Special award was given Leonard 
Murnane, Trona (Cal.) Argonaut, for 
a series of “Panamint Pete” stories. 

Judges were Percy M. Whiteside, 
president, California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, Dr. Ivan Benson, 
head of school of journalism, Univers- 
ity of Southern California; and Hub- 
bard Keavy, Milton Harker and Ernest 
Foster, bureau managers respectively 
of AP, INS and U.P. 

Sylva Weaver, Los Angeles Times, 
and Melvina Pumphrey, M-G-M, were 
co-chairmen. 


Ask Ad Support to 
Get Women Workers 


With the need for women workers 
expected to reach the critical stage by 
early fall, plans were outlined this 
week by the Office of War Information 
for enlisting the support of national 
and local advertisers as part of a 
comprehensive educational campaign 
scheduled for the month of September. 
The Advertising Council is cooperating 
with OWI and the War Manpower 
Commission in developing the pro- 
gram. Opening of the drive will be 
signalized by a portrayal of women at 
work on September front covers of 
more than 35 national magazines. 

Initial emphasis will be placed on 
women workers in essential civilian 
jobs, rather than in factory production 
jobs, said Gardner Cowles, Jr., OWI 
director of domestic operations in a 
letter to the Advertising Council. He 
pointed out that the bulk of publicity 
on womanpower to date has been de- 
voted to welding, riveting, and similar 
tasks in war plants, despite the fact 
that by the end of 1943 two out of 
every three women at work will be 
engaged in essential civilian tasks like 
telephone operators, messengers, 
clerks, elevator operators, waitresses. 
Work of this character, he said, has 
been “relatively unrecognized as a 
contribution to the war program.” 

Background information on woman- 
power available to advertisers includes 
a complete listing of essential civilian 
. jobs in eleven different categories; and 
a brief presentation which analyzes the 
problem, and sets down a basic copy 


platform. In preparation is a booklet 
showing how advertisers can tie in 
with the information campaign on 
womanpower. Mats will be available 
on ads prepared for local sponsorship. 

To give the program continuity, a 
new womanpower symbol has been 
designed for use in all ads devoted to 
this theme. Prints of the symbol may 
be secured from the OWI, Office of 
Program Coordination, or from the 
Advertising Council, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 
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Raleigh Daily Has 
All-Girl Staff 


RateicH, N. C., May 17—Josephus 
Daniels, who has had to adjust him- 
self to many world conditions since 
he took charge of the News and Ob- 
server, faced without dismay the 
problems that the man_ shortage 
brought to his news staff, and today 
the local news of the paper is gathered 
by an all-girl staff. 

“Women are no novelty around the 
News and Observer,” Publisher 
Daniels stated. “I was one of the 
first men in North Carolina to con- 
tend for equal suffrage, and we have 
had women employes, in responsible 
positions, since before the turn of the 
century.” 

Mr. Daniels, famed as World War 
No.'1 Secretary of the Navy and 
later Ambassador to Mexico, is proud 
of the manner in which the girls 
gather the news of the city. “I think 
they are doing a good job,” he said, 
“but of course I might be prejudiced.” 

Anthony J. McKevlin, managing edi- 
tor and also acting as city editor to 
meet the man power shortage, thus 
far has been able to maintain his poise 
with not one man about the place to 
roar at when something goes wrong. 
Another remarkable angle is that not 
any of the girls have had previous 
daily newspaper experience. They 
follow: Jane Hall, Greenville, N. C.; 
Frances Newsom, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Jane Keane, Kilmarnock, Va.; 
Marjorie Hunter, Elon College, N. C.; 
Beatrice Mellon, Durham, N. C.; Mrs. 
Priscilla Dunn, Boston, Mass. An- 
other girl reporter has applied for a 
place on the city staff and will join it 
soon. 


Ga. Governor Says He 
Will “Reward” Papers 


SavANNAH, Ga. May 19—An- 
nouncement by Governor Ellis Arnali 
of Georgia that newspapers which 
supporied him would receive $20,000 
in state advertising brought the re- 
joinder from the Savannah Morning 
News that the governor “not only be- 
lieves in, but practices the policy of 
‘to the victor belongs the spoils.’” 

The advertising referred to will be 
of 28 constitutional amendments to 
the state constitution which will be 
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submitted to the voters in a special 
election to be held Aug. 3. 

The United Press quoted Governor 
Arnall as saying, “These advertise- 
ments will be put in papers which 
supported me for election.” The 
United Press dispatch continued: 
“Under the law only one newspaper 
in each congressional district is to be 
selected, but under Arnall’s plan, if 
for example, there were 14 ‘Arnall 
papers’ in one district, each paper 
would be given an advertisement cov- 
ering two of the 28 proposed amend- 
ments.” Weekly as well as daily 
papers are eligible. 


Paterson Call Gets 


Fire Prevention Award 

The Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call 
and radio station WGAR of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will receive top awards of $500 
gold medals in the second annual Gold 
Medal Awards competition for out- 
standing examples in the field of fire 
prevention during 1942, it was an- 
nounced May 20 by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, sponsor of the 
awards. Formal presentation of the 
medals is scheduled as a highlight of 
the National Board’s seventy-seventh 
annual meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, May 27. First 
place was awarded to the Call in 
recognition of “its intensive and suc- 
cessful editorial campaign to enhance 
the protection of lives and property 
in its community through adoption of 
a municipal ordinance designed to re- 
duce the threat of destructive fire in 
places of public assembly.” 

The judges pointed out that Ferdi- 
nand A. Friedrich, managing editor of 
the Call, had made effective mention 
of the Boston night club disaster of 
Nov. 28 as “a basic text for forceful 
fire prevention warnings to his fellow- 
citizens” and had performed valuable 
public service in directing the atten- 


tion of the community to dangerous 
fire-safety conditions in several Pater- 
son schools. The Call qualified for 
gold medal consideration by topping 
all newspaper entries in the 24,000 or 
more circulation classification. 

Three honorable mentions were: 

To the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire 
Evening Eagle (6,000 to 24,000 circu- 
lation classification) “for the broad 
scope of its many articles relating to 
fire prevention and fire fighting whose 
educational benefits are reflected in 
the city of Pittsfield’s consistent lead- 
ership in nationwide fire prevention 
competitions.” 

To the Marshfield (Ore.) Coos Bay 
Times (dailies under 6,000 circulation) 
“for evidence of its long-continuing 
support of fire prevention activities 
and particularly for its aggressive ap- 
proach to the problem of fire waste in 
its instructive Fire Prevention Week 
supplement.” 

To the Booneville (Miss.) Inde- 
pendent (all weeklies) “for its sound 
editorial emphasis on the need for 
planned fire prevention in the local 
community and the surrounding rural 
territory, particular attention having 
been given to the menace of forest 
fires in a timber-growing area.” 
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AD BILL KILLED 


Boston, May 20—Recommended to 
the Massachusetts Legislature by its 
labor and industries committee, a 
measure which would forbid news- 
papers and other publications to pub- 
lish, except under certain conditions, 
a help-wanted advertisement restrict- 
ing the offer of employment to per- 
sons of a particular race, color or 
creed, was killed in the Legislature 
last week. 


* 
JOINS AD BUREAU 
The New York Mirror has become a 
member of the Bureau of Advertising. 






















You can’t measure the Salt Lake Market b 


tightly unified, traditionally, geographical 
that it is for all practical purposes, one big “city.” 


POPULATION 
PAYROLLS 


A “CITY” OF 
A MILLION ! 








ordinary yardsticks. 
It isn’t a single community, but a group of cities and towns so 


ly and commercially, 
How big? 


ree Te 1,002,926 
$624,952,284 


An average of more than $12,000,000 
a week, exclusive of military, farm 
income and income from property. 


RETAIL SALES 


$437,116,392 


Utah leads the nation in percentage 
of gain in retail sales over last year. 


While population has gained 18.1% in five years, circulation of 


The Salt Lake Tribune-Telegram has jumped 29.6%. 


No other 


newspaper or group of newspapers reaches this market with the 
impact, the forceful “home-town” edition coverage as does the 


Tribune-Telegram! 


The One Big Intermountain Medium 


The Salt Lake Tribune - Telegram 


National Representatives: Sunday Magazine and Comic Sections Color—Black and White 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


Today, all industries must produce as never before— 
must speed the output of food, tanks, planes, guns, ships 
and other instruments of war — must conserve vital sup- 
plies—that we may win quickly a decisive victory. 


Tomorrow, all industries must continue to produce— 
beating swords into plowshares—to prevent world-wide 
unemployment leading to ultimate economic collapse. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same cohe- 
sion among the United Nations during the transition v7 sili 
period and thereafter as now exists during the world- 4 
wide conflict. Internal stability here and in other nations 


can be gained and maintained only by sustained indus- 
trial production and by interdependence. 
The people of this country, in common with the people 
of other lands, will prosper materially and spiritually 
when this war is ended but only if plans world-wide 





in scope are formulated promptly 
forA JUST AND DURABLE PEACE 
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Huntington Works 
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Savings Banks Have a 


Story to Tell 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


Number 31 in a series. 

WHETHER the war runs on a full 

six years, or only six months, most 
of the banks that operate savings de- 
partments or that are exclusively sav- 
ings banks will be in business when 
the last shot is fired. Millions of their 
future customers are now in grade 
schools and high schools. Other mil- 
lions are busy in war plants, offices, 
stores and several millions are now 
in our armed forces. 

What reasons, if any, can the aver- 
age local newspaper salesman offer 
to these banks for advertising in his 
paper while the war is on? 

From our seven years experience in 
the preperation of bank advertising, 
covering Trusts, Savings Accounts, 
Banking by Mail, Storage Vaults, 
Safety Deposit Boxes, Personal Loans 
and Commercial Loans, we have come 
to the conclusion that a great many 
people can be sold the idea of using 
the services of a bank more often. 
Savings banks, regardless of their 
size or facilities, can draw to them- 
selves many new customers in the 
lower age groups that, in later years, 
will become the backbone of a bank’s 
operation. 

Saving Money a Habit 


Saving money is considered a good 
habit. It’s one of the few habits that 
all agree to be a good habit. Yet, 
few banks—especially savings banks— 
have ever decided to settle down to 
a long haul advertising campaign di- 
rected to our babies, children and 
youngsters who are entering high 
school or business schools. 

Several of our banking friends have 
told us, “We don’t want any more 
money these days. What we want is a 
new customer list to whom we can 
loan money.” There is nothing new 
in this wish; it’s been the desire of all 
banks, from the day the first bank 
was opened in Amsterdam, Holland. 
This war is going to end sometime and 
the bank that has the most depositors 
will naturally have the most prospects 
to whom they can make loans. 

True, our banks are bulging with 
money. True, loans have been re- 
duced. True, all of us should put our 
surplus every month into War Stamps 
and Bonds; but there are millions of 
youngsters, from one-day-old babies 
on up to seniors in high schools, that 
should be helped to cultivate the habit 
of saving money. You can set up a 
5ce-a-day quota for savings or $5-a- 
week—or more—and explain to 
parents and their children the value 
of learning a habit that will be an 
asset as they grow into manhood and 
womanhood. 

It doesn’t require much imagination 
to think of children 10 years hence as 
grown men and women, who are ready 
for marriage, the building of a home, 
the buying of household equipment, 
insurance, boats, cars, etc. The child 
depositor of today is the adult pros- 
pect of the bank tomorrow. 

Three Groups of Prospects 


As we view the problem of selling 
a savings bank a continuous campaign 
in a daily or weekly newspaper, three 
groups of prospects should be selected, 
and copy should be prepared that fits 
each group. The old idea of running 
a statement of the bank’s resources, 
its convenient location, a list of its 
directors, its age, and the other bro- 
midic statements that have fastened 
themselves on to the advertising of 
most savings banks, is a waste of 


money—for one very simple reason. 
Your deposits are teed by the 


United States of America. That’s 





These Days 


enough for the average man and 
woman. 

Group 1—For one very successful 
savings bank, we last year wrote spe- 
cial copy directed to mothers and 
fathers who were going through the 
excitement of seeing their first baby. 
One of the headlines read, “Baby’s 
Savings Account should be opened the 
day of his birth.” Of course, the 
doting father and happy mother sel- 
dom rush down to the bank and open 
an account, but we know of instances 
where an uncle, aunt, or a grand- 
parent has done this very thing. 

Suppose the average father opened 
a savings account the day the baby 
was born. Suppose he decided to de- 
posit $2 a week. At the end of 18 
years—when the youngster is ready 
for college—a nest egg of $1,872 is 
ready, plus whatever compound in- 
terest has been earned. $2,000 will 
pay for a 4-year college course in 
many of our smaller colleges. It will 
pay for at least two years’ tuition 
in a first-rate, large university. 

Group II—Children 6-10 Years: 
Suppose now that parents have ne- 
glected to open a regular savings 
account for a youngster. Suppose the 
child is between 6 and 10 years. His 
daily newspaper reading is largely 
confined to the comic strip pages. And, 
his parents also follow the comics. 
(Over 60% of all adults follow the 
comics.) Why not take some space 
on the comic strip page, or the page 
facing, and talk to youngsters who 
are in these formative years. 

The boy or girl who starts saving $1 
a week, who is rewarded for work 
well done, whose father proudly boasts 
of his child’s savings habits, has some- 
thing to brag about when he or she 
associates with other children. And 
any child, regardless of his other 
abilities, can successfully compete in 
this game of saving. All he needs 
are a little encouragement and praise 
from his father and mother. Fifteen to 
20 years later, he will be a grown 
man, possibly seeking a loan. The 
bank where he starts saving will be 
favored with his other business. 

Group III—Children 10-16 Years: 
From 10 to 16, children change greatly. 
As they approach manhood and 
womanhood, they are conscious of 
their inferiorities or superiorities. 
Nothing stiffens the backbone of an 
individual quite so much and so 
quickly, as the knowledge that he has 
$100 or $1,000 somewhere, ready for 
any emergency. It makes up for his 
lack of “A” marks in school, or for 





It’s NEWS! 


Our daily News Report is a news 
service, not feature material. 


For over twenty years Science Serv- 
ice has released vital news cover- 
age of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in all scientific fields. This 
war year our service is at the peak 
of its importance. Many stories 
have been about discoveries in the 
field of medicine to help our fight- 
ing men, patents that are constantly 
changing the war picture and ad- 
vancements in physics and chemis- 
try that will help us bring this 
conflict to an early and victorious 
conclusion. 
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his always coming out second or third 
in a track meet. 

Youngsters in this age group read 
daily newspapers a lot more than you 

i Give them sound reasons for 
maintaining a savings account, its ad- 
vantages when applying for a job, the 
security it provides when things are 
not going too well, the importance of 
having a cash surplus when a few 
years later he wants to buy a car, a 
boat, or finance a technical or liberal 
arts education. These youngsters are 
less than 10 years away from being 
loan prospects for the bank. Get them 
now as savings account depositors and 
when a large sum is needed most of 
them will borrow from the bank that 
gave them the idea of saving. 

Because of our steady increase in 
population, these three groups of 
prospects are going to be with us for 
a long time. Three ads a week, de- 
voted to these three prospect groups 
will, over the years, provide your 
savings bank with a post-war pros- 
pect list that will be invaluable. And, 
the campaign knows no seasons. It 
can be run on a “Till Further Notice” 
basis. 


Cut-Rate Cigarette 
Ads Illegal 


Advertisements by a New Jersey 
firm selling cigarettes by mail at cut- 
rate prices—because New Jersey does 
not have a state cigarette tax—were 
branded as illegal by Massachusetts 
cigarette tax officials. 

Advertisements in the rotogravure 
section of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Sunday Union and Republican offered 
purchasers standard brands of cigar- 
ettes by mail at $1.29 per carton of 
10 packs. With postage for the mini- 
mum of three cartons sold at 11 cents 
for all three and a cent more for each 
additional carton, the purchaser could 
save a good deal, as cut rate prices in 
this state, inclusive of tax, are $1.54 
a carton. 

This procedure is illegal, tax offi- 
cials said, and the New Jersey firm, 
Silver Rod of Journal Square, Jersey 
City, N. J., is being prevented from 
further doing business in this state, 
they said. Besides the Springfield 
paper, the firm had advertised widely 
in other cities in the state. 


e 

CORRECTION 

In a dispatch from Boston, E. & P. 
May 15, page 38, concerning a meeting 
of the New England Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association it was 
reported that the organization “sent a 
telegram signed by President Charles 
J. O’Connor to Don Bridge and Frank 
E. Tripp asking for two bond or war 
effort mats for every New England 
newspaper for the next nine months.” 
The story should have stated the tele- 
gram asked for two mats “per week” 
for every New England newspaper. 
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FTC Complaint on 
- s * «8 
Willys’ Advertising 

A magazine advertiser that turned 
from newspapers just when the need 
for dealer support was most needed 
finds the copy being used subject to 
severe criticism. For some time the 
bold claims of Willys in taking all the 
credit for the “jeep” has been the sub- 
ject of adverse talk in automotive 
centers. 

Now, misrepresentation in the ad- 
vertising of Willys in regard to the 
creation and perfection of the U. §. 
Army “jeep” is charged in a complaint 
issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

The FTC complaint states _ that 
the idea of creating a “jeep” was orig- 
inated by the American Bantam Car 
Co., Butler, Pa., in collaboration with 
certain United States Army officers, 

Also named in the complaint are 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., and 
United States Advertising Corp.; Ward 
M. Canaday, Joseph W. Frazer, George 
W. Ritter and Delmar G. Roos, execu- 
tives of the motor corporation, and 
Frank H. Canaday, director of the ad- 
vertising agency. 


AD CONTINUITY, PLUS 


This might be called an item about 
continuity, plus. And credit should 
go to the Halleran Agency Realty, 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., a firm 
believer in the pulling power of news- 
paper advertising. Jack Bagley, real 
estate advertising solicitor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, last week signed 
up Mr. Halleran to a 156-time con- 
tract for the 23rd straight year. Mr. 
Bagley first signed the account as a 
Herald Tribune exclusive back in 1920 
and he says the Halleran ad has ap- 
peared upward of 3,400 times through 
the years. 
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Will Our Children 
Escape the 7:: COLUMN? 


TTRACTED by high wages and patriotically anxious to help relieve the 

manpower shortage, more than 2,000,000 boys and girls under 18 have 

gone to work in war factories, in stores and on farms. This influx of youngsters 
into new jobs has brought a critical new problem. 





Because youth is often reckless, careless, and always ready for a prank, we 
must be watchful or there will be a large increase in the annual toll of death, 
injury and suffering through accidents. 


“Young, inexperienced employees create increased accident risks,” Clyde P. 
Smith, Associate in Hazardous Occupations Research of the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, says in pointing to this new problem. ‘In 
addition to being inexperienced, these 16-and 17-year olds are generally lacking 
in the characteristics of caution and judgment that make a safe worker.” 


With the help of casualty insurance company safety engineers, industry has 
taken tremendous strides towards the elimination of accident hazards and to 
‘‘smash the 7th Column” of carelessness. Most workers are safer on the job than 
in their homes or on the highways. The same ingenuity, which has already accom- 
plished so much, will find a way to protect our boys and girls. 


To safeguard our youth, older workers can help train and guide the youngsters. 
Since our youth are the key to America’s future, industry must safeguard the 
lives and limbs of all our young men and women who go into these hazardous 
wartime occupations. Despite the terrific pressure of war production, industry 
must do everything possible to keep up its fine safety record and to make sure 
that our children escape the horrors of the 7th Column, 
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Babb Succeeds 
Roberts as AP 
Foreign Editor 


Illness Brings Roberts’ 
Transfer to AP Special 
Service ... Lochner to PA 


Glenn Babb, formerly day foreign 
editor of the Associated Press in New 
York, has been appointed foreign 
news editor suc- 
ceeding J. M. 
(Buddy) Rob- 
erts, who has 
been reassigned 
to AP Special 
Service following 
a long and seri- 
ous illness, it was 
announced in the 
current issue of 
Inter-Office, AP 
house organ. Mr. 
aalone: ts te 
ci g in for- 
eign news inter- Glenn Babb 
pretation. During Mr. Roberts’ illness 
Mr. Babb was acting foreign news 
editor, handling domestic distribution 
of news assembled by the corps of 
war correspondents under John Evans, 
foreign chief. 

Mr. Babb, in addition to his admin- 
istrative work, writes a war inter- 
pretative for am. papers. He joined 
AP in New York in 1925 although 
previously he had worked on a tem- 
porary basis in Pekin and Tokyo. In 
1926 he went to China and thereafter 
was successively chief of bureau in 
Peking, Tokyo, Shanghai, and again 
in Tokyo with several months in 
Manchuria covering the Japanese in- 
vasion of 1931-32. In 1936 he joined 
the cable desk in New York. 

Lochner to Broadcast 


It also was announced that Louis P. 
Lochner, former Berlin chief who was 
repatriated last year after internment 
at Bad Nauheim, will begin broad- 
casting soon over the Pacific Coast 
NBC under an arrangement by Press 
Association, Inc., AP subsidiary. He 
will become the fourth AP corre- 
spondent under contract for radio 
work, the others being Alvin P. Stein- 
kopf, on CBS, Chicago; Roy Porter, 
on the Blue Network, New York; and 
Morgan Beatty, from London. 

La Prensa Asociada, Latin Amer- 
ican subsidiary of AP, to bolster its 
Washington coverage, has transferred 
Henry T. Johnston, its Santiago, Chile, 
chief of bureau, to head the LPA staff 
in Washington. Judson O’Quinn of the 
New Orleans AP staff and Frederick 
P. Kreig of the Washington AP staff 
have joined the LPA Washington staff. 

Ben F. Meyer, formerly LPA chief 
in Havana, has replaced Johnston as 
bureau chief at Santiago. Fred L. 
Strozier, formerly at Miami for LPA, 
is now Havana bureau chief. Vaughn 
M. Bryant, previously professor of 
journalism and English at the Na- 
tional University of Panama, who sub- 
stituted for Chandler Diehl during 
the latter’s absences from’ Panama, 
has been named LPA war correspond- 
ent at Panama following the transfer 
of Diehl to Rio de Janeiro. 


Other domestic and foreign per- 
sonnel changes announced by AP are: 
ADDITIONS 
Jane Aldridge, Birmingham, from Birming- 
ham Press; Roberta G. Applegate, Detroit, 
from Detroit Free Press; Richard G. Boyer, 
Chicago, from Jam Handy Pictures; George 
Braunsdorf, New York, free lance artist; 
Lillian Callif, New York, from Columbus 
(O.) Citizen; Wilfred Chapleau, Chicago, 
from Seavey & Chapleau, photographers; Alice 
Cornell, Buffalo, from Wright Field; Alan 
Dale, New York, free lancer; C. L. David- 
son, Cleveland, from Springfield (O.) Sun; 
Spencer Davis, San Francieco, from PA; 
Mildred M. Diefenderfer, Philadelphia, from 





Allentown (Pa.) Evening Chronicle; Melba 
V. Edinger, Richmond, from Houston (Tex.) 
Post; Erland Ericson, Chicago, from Jackson- 
ville (Tll.) Journal; James F. Fallon, New 
York, from Commonweal, New York; F. J. 
Fox, Cincinnati, from Columbus (O.) Dis- 


patch. 

Joseph C. Goodwin, New Orleans, from 
Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune; D. Goshtigian. 
Boston, from Boston Globe; M. N. Gevaltney, 
Richmond, from Station WPID, Petersburg, 
Va.; Luther D. Ham, Washington, discharged 
from the Army; Alice Hoffman, Nashville, 
from Louisville Times; Kenneth C. Hoffman, 
New York, from Berwick (Pa.) Enterprise; 
James H. Jordan, Pittsburgh, from Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.; Kirt MacBride, Sacramento, from 
San Francisco Examiner; Robert P. MeGee- 
han, New York, from Fred’k Loeser & Co.; 
John McManmon, Chicago, from Eastman 
Kodak Co.; Willa G. Martin, New York, 
from RKO Radio Pictures; George Masters, 
Bismarck, from South Dakota Press Asso- 
ciation; D. L. Nero, Jr., Albany, from WPA, 
New York State photographer; Rodney L. 
Odell, Newark, from Clifton (N. J.) Herald- 
News; Mary J. S. Paisley, Little Rock, former 
employe; Mary E. Prim, Boston, free lancer; 
Mrs. Betty Prosser, Chicago, from Omaha 
World-Herald; Mary M. Walzem, Louisville, 
Iowa legislative reporter; Ruby Weil, New 
York, from Central Press Feature Ass’n; 
Margaret C. Williamson, Huntington, from 
State Department. 

TRANSFERS 

Richard Bergholz, Sacramento to Reno; 
Peter Carroll, Boston to Pittsburgh; J. F 
Chandler, Annapolis to Baltimore; John H. 
Colburn, “ondon to Stockholm; Bert Collier, 
Miami to Jacksonville; Ruth Cowan, North 
Africa to London; Gerald Doyle, New York 
to Washington; Wendell Erickson, Denver 
to foreign service; John C, Gerard, Okla- 
homa City to Tulsa; M. J. Harris, Wash- 
ington LPA to House staff. 

William Hipple, Southwest Pacific area to 
San Francisco; Bede Irvin, Detroit to APGB; 
Rembert James, San Francisco to Honolulu; 
Henry B. Jameson, New York to London; 
Edward Kennedy, Cairo to Algiers; James 
M. Long, New York to London; James Mar- 
low, New York to Washington; Gordon P. 
Martin, Albuquerque to Santa Fe; W. C. 
Ofiver, Jacksonville to Tallahassee; R. P. 
Stevenson, New York NPS to Cable; F. C. 
Strozier, New York to LPA (returned from 
military service); G. A. Williams, Kansas 
City to Wichita. 

RESIGNATIONS 

J. D. Barber, Salt Lake City, inducted; 
Joseph F. Berger, Philadelphia, to Philadel- 
phia Record; Graham G. Berry, Albany, 
inducted; J. T. Carter, New York; Walter 
B. Clausen, Honolulu; Edward D. Fales, 
New York, to PM; George F. Held, New 
York, to TWA, Inc.; G. A. Hill, Newark, 
to Boeing Aircraft Co.; Charles Hull, Albu- 
querque; Robert Dwyer, New York, to N. Y. 
Daily News; Joseph Jennings, New York, to 
Henry Watt Studio; Jack Joyner, Nashville; 
Clark Lee, New York; W. A. Lufburrow, 
Atlanta; R. R. Nelson, Cincinnati, to Ohio 
State University; G. K. Newbould, New 
York cable desk; Margaret E. Noonan, At 
lanta; Fred J. Pannwitt, Chicago. 

G. R. Peacock, New York, to Ringling 
Bros.; Harrison Roberts, New York; Amy 
Porter, New York, to Collier’s; Edward 
Robinson, London, to BBC; Glenn Saunders, 
Little Rock, inducted; L. B. Shubert, Wash 
ington, to CIAA; Paul H. Strom, Buffalo; 
Sheeny White, Nashville; Giles Wright, 
Phoenix; Irwin Yare, St. Louis 

RETIRED 

Charles E. Branin, Seattle. 

RETURNED FROM MILITARY LEAVE 

Keith K. King, Knoxville; Harrison M« 
Gill, Kansas City. 
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Poor Richard Club 
Honors Peterman 


In connection with their annual 
meeting and election of officers, the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia, 
an organization composed of men 
whose names loom high in American 
advertising and business, announced 
May 17 the award this year of the 
Poor Richard Club’s Silver Medal for 
Distinguished Service to Ivan H. (Cy) 
Peterman, the Philadelphia Inquirer’s 
war correspondent in North Africa. 

Announcement was made by Peter 
L. Schauble, of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania, president- 
elect of the club. Actual presentation 
of the medal will be made at a dinner 
in Peterman’s honor when he returns 
to Philadelphia. Peterman was in- 
jured several weeks ago in Tunisia in 
the wreck of an Army jeep, but has 
returned to active service. 

The citation praised Peterman for 
his “ability as a reporter and for his 
penetrating analysis of the events of 
the day over a period of many years.” 

The annual election of Poor Rich- 
ard’s officers resulted in the reelection 
of the following: Peter L. Schauble, 
president; Graham Patterson, first 


vice-president; Jerome B. Gray, see. 
ond vice-president; V. Winfield Chal. Lov 
lenger, secretary, and George & al 
Letchworth, Jr., treasurer. T 
New names appear on the board oj NE\ 
directors. Harry Story, of Story, i 
Brooks & Finley, Inc., publishers’ rep. 
resentatives, was reelected. The three|they 
new directors are Arthur H. Bam. 
forth, of the Reuben H. Do 
Corporation; Benjamin F. James 
president of the Franklin Printing Co, 
and Richard W. Slocum, of the Phila. 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


e 

OUTLAWS PROPAGANDA 

SacrAMENTO, Cal., May 14—Gov. Ear} 
Warren has signed into law a legisla. 
tive act to outlaw the dissemination of 
enemy propaganda through foreign 
language newspapers in California, 
Senate bill 273, by Irwin Quinn 
Eureka, and others, requires that pub- 
lishers of every foreign language 
newspaper must file with the district 
attorney in the county where such 
newspapers are published an English 
translation of every word published 
in the newspaper. The publisher also 
must furnish upon request to the 
attorney general or the district at- 
torney the translation of any article, 





“Just getting the wire laid wa 
shellings and adverse weather is a twenty-four-hour proposition. 


be Siw 


s a tough problem. Keeping it intact in bombings, 


. . . Wire repair 


crews are made up of four men. Three stand guard while the other works.” 
(From story by Sgt. James W. Hurlbut, Marine Qorps Combat Correspondent) 


Telephone Exchange on Guadaleanal 


Marine communications men 
built it under fire. And it has 
been kept built. The “Guadal- 
canal Tel & Tel” covers well 
over a thousand miles of wire. 


That is where some of your tele- 
phone material went. It’s fight- 
ing on other fronts, too. We're 


getting along with less here % 
they can have more over there. 


Telephone lines are life-line 
and production lines in a wat. 
Thanks for helping to keep the 
Long Distance wires open fot 
vital calls to war-busy centers 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST): 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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cai{Lovette Tours Nation 
* Btalking to Editors 


rd off New ORLEANS, May 17—High Navy 
oficials never consider the possibility 
that the people “can’t take it” when 
they issue news communiques, Cap- 
tain Leland P. Lovette, director of 
public relations of the Navy Depart- 
ment, told members of the New Or- 
leans press. 

Captain Lovette, who came to this 
tity to confer with public relations 
oficers of the Eighth Naval District 
and representatives of the press, said 
that he was certain that the Navy’s 
plicy in regard to news would be 
vindicated after the war. 

“After the war is over the people 
‘will come to understand that every- 
thing we did was purely a matter of 
achieving victory,” he stated. 

He pointed out that Navy officials 
believe that the people “can take it” 
and communiques were never issued 
with the idea of their probable psy- 
chological effect on the public. 

He also expressed opinion that 
Byron Price, director of the Office of 
Censorship, “has done a superb job 
and the newspapers are following him 
with complete effectiveness.” He 
aided that the Navy had found few 
gnsorship violations and no inten- 
tinal violators. 

Captain Lovette is making a na- 
tonwide tour of naval districts, dur- 
ing which, he said, he is imparting 
information to editors who might be 
confused about their obligation to the 
public. 
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FDR Ads “Newsman” 
To Quotable Source 


Wasuincron, May 18 — President 
Roosevelt today added to his band of 
freely quotable but never identified 
experts in many fields, one described 
#a reputable and experienced news- 
~aperman not a member of the White 
House Correspondents’ Association. 
like the “little businessman,” the 
“well-known economist,” and the “dirt 
farmer” who have been focal points 
in Presidential fireside chats and 
public comments, he too was in ac- 
cord with White House policy. 

This newspaperman resorted to 

sarcasm to inform Mr. Roosevelt of 
his feelings over his colleagues com- 
t against press arrangements at 
the International Food Conference, 
and proposed that a tier of 20 benches 
be placed in the Cabinet room so re- 
porters could sit in on Cabinet meet- 
ings, 
Reporters next will be asking to 
tome in and watch him take a bath, 
Mr. Roosevelt added. The latter 
statement was not attributed to any- 
one and was presumed to be the Pres- 
ident’s own expression. 


Asks House Support 
For Bankhead Bill 


Wasuincton, May 17—House sup- 
port for the Bankhead Bill to provide 
funds to finance newspaper advertis- 
Ig campaigns for promotion of gov- 
‘mment bond sales and other pur- 
Poses, has been urged by Rep. Leo E. 
Allen, Illinois Republican. The bill 
as introduced by Senator John Bank- 
head, Alabama Democrat. 

Allen, an attorney, declared small 
Newspapers cannot survive “with no 
automobile, gasoline, tire, machinery, 
hd scarcely any dry goods or grocery 
av rtisement.” Almost every news- 
ters. Paper in the United States, he said, 
mas donated hundreds of columns of 
pace to the war effort, many of them 

hile operating at a loss. 

ewspapers’ stock in trade is their 
space,” he reminded. “The govern- 
se Pays liberally for everything 
to carry on the war to a suc- 
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cessful conclusion. Why discriminate 
against the newspapers? Publicity is 
most certainly a necessary item. I sin- 
cerely hope this body and the Senate 
in the near future will pass the Bank- 
head Bill.” 


Praises Newspapers 
For Bolstering Morale 


Lynsrook, N. Y., May 16—America’s 
newspapers are doing their share in 
this war to bolster morale of anxious 
parents whose fighting sons are scat- 
tered around the world, Lieut. Col. 
Willis N. Calkins, of the New York 
Civilian Schools Area of the Army 
Air Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand, stated today at an American 
Legion rally to honor local service- 
men. The rally, by Post 335 of the 
American Legion, was held to dedicate 
a plaque containing the names of Lyn- 
brook residents who are servicemen. 

“Newspapers face a tremendous job 
in getting news of our fighting men 
for us today,” Colonel Calkins said. 
“But they are getting it. Their pages 
supplement the letters we receive 
from camp to keep us informed on 
how our own boys are doing. What- 


ever those boys are doing is of interest 
to the local newspapers because they 
know it is of interest to you.” 

Paying homage to the free press of 
America, Colonel Calkins pointed out 
that during wartime the press volun- 
tarily accepted certain fundamental 
limits to its expression. 

Warning his listeners against spread- 
ing military information, Colonel 
Calkins suggested this basic rule: 

“If you read it in your newspapers, 
hear it on the radio, or see it in the 
newsreels, then—and only then—can 
you talk about it. 

“What the enemy doesn’t know .. . 
can’t hurt us.” 


DEEGAN NAMED 


Wasnincton, May 20—Thomas J. 
Deegan, former public relations ad- 
visor with offices in New York City, 
has been appointed director of infor- 
mation for the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. He was press relations 
director for the War Department for 
the U. S. Army war show which 
toured the country, and later was on 
the information staff of WPB. 
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BOY, PAGE THE STORK 

Add another duty to that of the war 
correspondent and chalk up another 
public service to a reader for the New 
York Sun. The mother of a new-born 
baby telephoned from the hospital 
asking whether through the Sun’s 
correspondent in Africa, Gault Mac- 
Gowan, her husband could be told he 
was a father. The wires started buzz- 
ing and two days after the event in 
Brooklyn the father, Lt. Kenneth 
Donaldson heard about it in North 
Africa. 

a 


RETURN TO BUSINESS 


WasuincTon, May 19—William M. 
Robbins and Stuart Peabody, national 
director sales and head advertising 
specialist for the Second War Loan, 
returned to private business today but 
agreed to assist Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., on a consultation 
basis in future drives. Mr. Robbins 
has been on leave as vice-president of 
General Foods Corporation, and Mr. 
Peabody returns to his post as adver- 
tising director for the Borden Com- 
pany. 
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* Without the usual TA PA we, 
tourists, Florida’s 3 major markets have 
just enjoved their greatest winter season. 


*% Income is up 
bank clearings and deposits are up 
retail sales have broken all records . . . 
circulation figures of Florida’s 3 great 
dailies have reached a new high . . . and 
there'll be no let-down this summer! 


* These unpreceden- 


% Harvest this new, 
rich market for immediate sales . . 
dig in for permanent postwar gains. 
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ted records were established, to a large 
extent, by civilian war workers who have 
created a new, rich market that is buzzing 
with activity 52-weeks-a-year now. 


The circulation of 
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News Launched 
Classified With 
6 Outside Men 


Ten ‘Phone Solicitors 
Used ... Chicago Tribune 
Loaned Trainers 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


With the inauguration of a classified 
advertising section in the Daily News 
on May 12, New York City’s classified 
advertising market, the most highly 
competitive in the country, became 
a seven-paper, daily, and a six-paper, 
Sunday, field for this division of news- 
paper advertising. All publications, 
with the exception of the World- 
Telegram and PM, have classified ad- 
vertising sections; and publish seven 
days, weekly, with the exception of 
the Post. 

Ben L. Moyer, CAM of the News, 
stated that the management instituted 
classified advertising as a necessary 
service to its readers. He explained 
that the millions of readers of the 
News, wishing to avail themselves of 
the employment opportunities afforded 
by the demand for manpower in war 
industries, were forced to seek this 
information in the newspapers which 
published classified advertising. 

Demand of Industry 

The decision to again publish classi- 
fied advertising in the News, which 
was discontinued in 1924 because of 
limited press capacity, was made in 
response to requests from various war 
industries. Since the beginning of the 
war, the News had carried an increas- 
ing number of display advertisements 
from the essential industries. This 
copy was subject to certain restrictions 
as to minimum space, typography, etc., 
and was published run-of-paper. 

With its inception the classified ad- 
vertising section is published between 
the amusement section and the first 
sports section. The present regula- 
tions prohibit breaking of column 
rules, the publication of line cuts or 
halftones; and permits display type 
(Cheltenham Old Style) up to 24- 
point. These regulations are applic- 
able to all classifications. The circu- 
lation is guaranteed to exceed 1,900,- 
000, daily, and 2,150,000, Sunday. The 
daily circulation represents the full 
run circulation while the Sunday cir- 
culation is limited to the city and 
suburban circulation. 

The creation of a classified adver- 
tising staff was accomplished by CAM 
Moyer and Vincent F. Sullivan, assis- 
tant advertising manager of the News. 
CAM Moyer emphasized that no 
“raiding” of the personnel staff of 
other newspapers was employed. At 
present, the staff is composed of ten 
telephone solicitors and six outside 
salesmen. 


The telephone solicitors were se- 






as 


lected from applicants who had had } 


John Campbell, Warren Fisher, Joseph 
Porter, George Reilly and Howard 
Taylor. 

CAM Moyer stated that the re- 
sponse to the institution of classified 
advertising in the News more than 
confirmed the opinion of the man- 
agement for the urgent need and de- 
sire for it. Although the larger per- 
centage of the current volume is Help 
Wanted, the voluntary requests for 
other clasifications, by advertisers, 
was indicative of reader interest and 
productive results. The News, as 
outlined by CAM Moyer, will strive 
to accommodate demands for all types 
of general classified advertising. 

CAM Moyer said, in conclusion, 
“We see a great need for the News 
want ad section. Employers are hav- 
ing a difficult time finding labor; men 
are being taken into the armed forces, 
and essential industries are taking 
people from less essential industries. 
And, on the other hand, poorly paid 
workers are looking for better jobs, 
and women and retired workers are 
stirred to respond to patriotic appeal 
to get a job and release a man to the 
services.” 


ANCAM Speakers 


CARROLL C. M. CARROLL, CAM 
New York Times, program chair- 
man of the forthcoming Victory Con- 
ference of the ANCAM in New York 
on June 14 to 17, has announced that 
Mary McClung, advertising director of 
the New York Post, and Dr. Gallup, 
of the Institute of Public Opinion, 
have been added to the speakers. 


Personals 


RUSSELL YOUNG, former CAM of 

the Seattle (Wash.) Post Intelli- 
gencer, has been promoted to local 
advertising manager. George Swaile 
has been named his successor. 

James A. Doherty, former CAM 
Providence (R. I.) Journal-Bulletin, 
has been promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. Colonel Doherty 
is in charge of Smokey Hill Air 
Field at Salina, Kansas. 

George S. McKibben has succeeded 
Roger C. Coryell as CAM at the 
Davenport (Iowa) Democrat. 

R. C. Farris has been appointed 
CAM, Welch (W. Va.) Daily News. 

T. F. Owens has replaced J. B. Arn- 
son, Jr., as CAM on the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Gazette News Press. 

Sue Rainbolt, former CAM Ponca 
City (Okla.) News, resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the government 
at Washington. Evelyn Renick has 
been appointed CAM. 

Conrad P. Stultz, CAM Roanoke 
(Va.) Times-World, has entered the 
Navy. Miss Margaret E. Davis is 
acting CAM. 

John G. Linabury succeeded George 
C. Inman as CAM of the Pontiac 
(Mich.) Daily Press. 
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either telephone or sales experience. § e 


The street staff includes salesmen 


transferred from other departments of f 


the News as well as newcomers to the 
News staff. 


Loaned by Chi. Tribune 


The elementary training of the tele- 


phone staff was in charge of Miss Lois 


Adams, assistant telephone supervisor, 


and Miss Mildred Raach, in charge of | 


the front counter, both loaned to the 
News by the Chicago Tribune. Daniel 
Hillgarten, assistant CAM to Wilton 


R. Blend, CAM the Chicago Tribune, | 


was in charge of the street staff. 


Miss Mildred Raach remains as tele- |; 


phone supervisor. Miss Adams and 
Mr. Hillgarten have returned to the 
Chicago Tribune. 


The street sales staff, at present, is | 


composed of Messrs. Leonard Adler, 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Wash. News Censored 
Automotive Copy 


To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

After reading your main article on 
classified on page 32 of your May 8 
edition, I thought you might be inter- 
ested to know what the Washington 
Daily News did in censoring automo- 
tive copy. 

As in most cities “Automotive 
Wanted” advertising had reached a 
point where the dealers were all 
claiming that they paid the highest 
prices. Some of the dealers were 
claiming that they would pay a specific 
price for specific automobiles, when 
actually the condition of the car was 
the deciding factor as to whether they 
would really pay that much. We de- 
cided that in the interest of our read- 
ers and the future of the automobile 
business locally, something had to be 
done to stop this type of advertising, 
so we sent out the following form 
letter to every used car dealer. 

“Effective with our issue of April 29, 
the Daily News will ask: 

“1. That all advertisements placed 
by dealers must either bear the deal- 
er’s signature or the designation 
‘dealer.’ 

“2. That all phrases such as ‘We 
Pay Highest Prices’ and similar am- 
biguous offers be eliminated from all 
‘Autos Wanted’ advertising. 

“3. That specific prices for specific 
cars, or offers ‘up to’ specific prices be 
eliminated in all ‘Autos Wanted’ ad- 
vertising. 

“4, Rejection of all copy to ‘buy or 
sell’ from dealers outside the District 
of Columbia trading area. 

“5, Blind or ‘Box Number’ adver- 
tisements placed in the automotive 
columns shall also carry ‘dealer’ 
designation. 

“We certainly will appreciate your 


cooperation in subscribing to the 
above practices and feel certain that 
your indorsement and practice will not 
only benefit our readers but you, the 
dealers in used automobiles.” 

Almost all of the dealers welcomed 
this censorship and congratulated ys 
on our move, as they apparently felt 
as strongly about the matter as we did, 
The outcome of it so far has been an 
increase in linage as well as the ap. 
preciation and goodwill of the auto. 
mobile dealers for our action. Inci- 
dentally, all of the other papers jn 
Washington took similar action about 
a week after we sent out our notice, 

Since classified managers in severa] 
other cities are probably faced with 
the same problem, I thought you might 
be interested in hearing how it worked 
out in one city. 

The Washington Daily News, 
Howarp GroTHE, Manager, 
Classified Advertising, 


NEWS SERVICE SOLD 


Florabel Muir, Los Angeles corre. 
spondent for the New York Daily 
News, has bought the independently. 
owned City News Service of Los 
Angeles, it was announced this week, 
CNSLA serves the Los Angeles Daily 
News, Hollywood Citizen-News, Long 
Beach Press-Telegram and Sun, Pasa- 
dena Star-News and Post and Variety, 
Time and 20 community papers. Miss 
Muir bought CNSLA from Marvin 
Willard, its founder 14 years ago. 


HAD QUINT EDITION 


To commemorate the launching by 
the Dionne Quintuplets of five ocean 
freighters May 9, the Superior (Wis) 
Evening Telegram published a special 
32-page “Quint Fleet Edition,” the 
entire May 8 weekend issue of the 
daily totaling 60 pages in four sections. 
































If you could see the care and 
precision with which every 
Burgess Chrome Matis made, 
you would understand why 
they're preferred wherever 
fine reproduction andl ease of 
casting are required. 
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Improve on Nature 
...In PENNSYLVANIA 











Ambridge Citizen (E) 


Beaver Falls News-Tribune (E) 
Chambersburg Public Opinion (E) 
Chester Times (E) 

Clearfield Progress (E) 

Hazleton Plain Speaker (E ) 
Hazleton Standard-Sentinel (M) 


Jeannette News-Dispatch (E) 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat (M&E) 


Lansdale-North Penn Reporter (E) 
Meadville Tribune-Republican (M&E) 
New Castle News (E) 

Shamokin News-Dispatch (E) 
Towanda Review (M) 

Warren Times-Mirror (E) 


Washington Observer Reporter 
(M&E) 


Waynesboro Record-Herald (E) 
Williamsport Gazette-Bulletin (M) 
Williamsport Sun (E) 

York Dispatch (E) 


THE COOPERATING NEWSPAPERS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 








DAME NATURE says you can’t just drop seed anywhere and gather a 
good crop. But in prosperous Pennsylvania you can drop the seed of 
sales—advertising—anywhere there’s a daily newspaper, and reap a 
crop of returns. 


You start with good seed-—yes, a worthwhile product—and you sow as 
much soil as you can handle. Just as a reminder . . . there are 108 daily 
newspaper cities and towns in this great State. 


Then you carry on to cultivate with good newspaper copy . . . nurturing it 
with steady, consistent schedules. Give it all time to take root and 
sprout ... and your salés crew goes out and gathers in the crop. 


In fact, follow through faithfully and nothing can prevent a bumper 
crop. 


So you see—you actually can improve on nature in these 108 fertile 
sales areas in Pennsylvania served by daily newspapers, and you can 
if you start right now! 


do it sooner than you think... 
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Small-Market Dailies 
Can Do Promotion Job 


By T. S. IRVIN 


EVERY once in a while—but certainly 

not often enough—this department 
puts the star-spangled, stream-lined, 
cellophane-wrapped promotion pieces 
from the big cities to one side and 
turns the spotlight on the promotion 
of small-market dailies. We some- 
times forget that there are a lot more 
newspapers in small towns than in the 
big cities and perhaps we neglect their 
special interests and problems a little. 
But here and now we make a resolu- 
tion in the future to keep the aver- 
age-size newspaper and its promotion 
opportunities a little more to the 
front and center. 

A couple of samples in this week’s 
mail, which we shall get around to in 
a few moments, have prodded us into 
this progressive mood. They remind 
us of two basic points about promo- 
tion which we wish every publisher 
of a small daily newspaper would 
ponder and weigh: 

Two Basic Points 


1. The newspaper which does no 
promotion because it is (a) “too ex- 
pensive,” (b) “possible only with a 
big, specialized department” or (c) 
“unnecessary for a one-newspaper 
town” is committing the same kind 
of mistake that the New York Times 
or Chicago Tribune or Los Angeles 
Times would be guilty of in the un- 
thinkable event that they ceased their 
promotion. 

2. The newspaper that wants to 
do a promotion job can, regardless of 
its size, make its mark if it is willing 
to devote time and thought and plan- 
ning to it. A few are doing this year 
in and year out. A lot more aren’t, 
but should be. 

Another time, if anyone is inter- 
ested, we'll develop in detail the ar- 
gument and rebuttal under point one, 
but right now we’d just like to remind 
the non-promotors, particularly those 
who operate under a local monopoly 
condition, that there isn’t a small daily 
anywhere that doesn’t have these two 
problems: to sell its market to na- 
tional advertisers and to sell its local 
advertisers on the necessity of ad- 
vertising regularly and adequately. 
Either of these problems in itself is 
enough to justify a continuous pro- 
motion program. 

To the publisher or business man- 
ager who thinks wistfully of doing 
some promotion but drops the idea 
quickly because “it would cost too 
much,” let us say that even a letter is 
darned good promotion—if it is a 
darned good letter. Naturally no 
newspaper can set up a promotion 
program for a hundred bucks a year, 
but well within the means of every 
publication there lies the possibility 
of a modest, regular and effective pro- 
motion schedule. 

Darned Good Letter 


Speaking of “darned good letters” 
ene of them popped in this week from 
Herbert O. Tschudy, advertising man- 
ager of the Newton (O.) Daily News. 
Obviously it was sent to advertising 
agencies and national advertising 
prospects to give them a thought or 
two they might otherwise never have 
about Newton. Listen to this: 

“Just a DARNED GOOD IOWA 
TOWN ... and gentlemen, that means 
a lot! 

“We've a hunch that some days 
space buyers’ heads whirl as figures, 
statistics and market data pile up in 
a mass of detail. 

“If this is one of these days, give 
a moment of sober consideration to 
one of America’s typical small cities 


(you probably grew up in one your- 
self and wish you were there right 
now). 

“NEWTON is one of those towns. 
Neighborly, friendly and BUSY!” 

Then two quick paragraphs tell 
about local factories and local farmers 
and the letter closes with: 

“WE think it’s a swell town; keep 
us in mind, and on schedules. WE’RE 
WORTH REMEMBERING.” 

Attached to the letter is a front 
page of the Daily News with red 
crayon markings on articles that re- 
flect what life is like in Newton:— 
Farmers Plan Increased Production, 
School Children Sell War Bonds, 
Women Hold State Convention, ete. 
Mr. Tschudy didn’t spend many green- 
backs on this job, but he used lots of 
gray matter, and that’s what counts. 

Also in the mail is a folder from the 
Marshall (Tex.) News Messenger. 
Marshall has a population of 18,410, 
but the News Messenger put on a 
four-day Nutrition Institute, packed 
the city auditorium, had the governor 
make the opening address and set the 
whole territory talking and thinking 
nutrition for four solid days. The 
folder tells the story in pictures from 
the time the high school band turned 
out to meet the governor through the 
whole program. It urges food adver- 
tisers to cash in on “the most nutri- 
tion conscious market” and doesn’t 
neglect to include the pictures of 
seven local food retailers together 
with their statements that they like 
to tie in with food advertising in the 
News Messenger. Smart, eh? 

All of which goes to show that in 
Newton and in Marshall, it not only 
can be done. It is being done. 


“Book Conscious” 

WE HAVE before us an attractive bit 
of promotion, “Books and the Chi- 

cago Daily News.” We think book 

publishers, for whose edification and 

benefit it was issued, will be impressed 

by this booklet. 

Calling itself “America’s Most Book- 
Conscious Newspaper” the News looks 
back over a few weeks’ issues and 
points out how frequently reference 
is made to books and the writers of 
books, not only on the book page but 
throughout the news, feature and edi- 
torial columns of the paper. En- 
larged clippings are reproduced 
against the background of the pages 
on which they originally appeared to 
show how the News literary tradition 
“gaa from the front page to the 

ack. 


Esprit de Corps 
THE Minneapolis (Minn.) Star Jour- 
nal and Tribune feels that every 
member of the staff is a potential 
salesman for the newspaper and the 
more he knows about the publications 
he works for, the better salesman he’ll 
be. With about a third of the total 
number of employes new to the or- 
ganization, the Star Journal and Trib- 
une decided to make a special effort 
to acquaint them with the other peo- 
ple who make the newspapers and 
the departments that cooperate in pro- 
ducing them. 

Ray B. Kruskopf, newspaper pro- 
motion manager, writes to tell us 
something of the program. There are 
regular guided tours through the plant 
and a picture tabloid, “How News Is 
Turned Into Newspapers,” for new 
employes. In addition there is a 
poster campaign which Mr. Kruskopf 
describes as follows: 

“In glassed-in bulletin boards placed 
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strategically near elevators and drink- 
ing foundations throughout the build- 
ing, we’ve installed attractive news- 
paper-size posters that start out: 
‘Meet George Luxton, Star Journal 
and Tribune’s Chief Photographer.’ 
Lux’s picture on the poster grins back 
the greeting. 

“Following is a sketch telling about 
Luxton, the function of his depart- 
ment, other photographers who work 
with him, and how the photographic 
department ties in with the whole 
newspaper setup. 

“Other departments and personali- 
ties are handled in the same way. 
Each week the posters are rotated, 
and a new set prepared each month.” 


Promoting Mail Orders 
LIKE the merchants of many a city, 
the retailers of Memphis depend 
for sales volume not only upon home- 
towners but also on residents of a 
large trading area, who in more care- 
free days hopped into their cars and 
rolled into Memphis for a shopping 
expedition whenever spirit or adver- 
tisements moved them. With gasoline 
rationing these shopping trips have 
become scarcer and scarcer. 

And so the Commercial Appeal and 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, alert and 
progressive as usual, have assembled 
a folder pointing out to their retail 
advertisers that they can keep in 
touch with their out of town customers 
through mail orders. Reproduced are 
two letters from leading merchants 
testifying to the mail order volume 
they are enjoying from their current 
advertising. And just to button the 
whole thing up, the folder also sum- 
marizes a survey which reveals that 
79% of the families in the trading area 
purchase merchandise by mail «from 
Memphis stores. 


Market Stuff 
THESE days when every market, it 
seems, is boasting about its big war- 
time increases in population or sales 
or payrolls, it’s hard to prepare an 
announcement of this kind and to give 
it any distinction. The Daily Okla- 
homan and Oklahoma City Times have 
succeeded in doing it in a folder en- 
titled “54,638 New People in Oklahoma 
County.” True, the folder is done in 
black and three colors and is a die-cut 
job to boot, but it is by no means 
garish and is so competently put to- 
gether that the conventional line 
charts showing how much better de- 
partment store sales are in Oklahoma 
City than in other cities, actually are 
interesting and invite study. 


Merahn Named 

LAWRENCE W. MERAHN, promotion 
manager of the New York Sun, is 

now also promotion manager of the 

News Bureau of the National News- 

paper Promotion Managers Associa- 

tion, it was announced this week. 
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WANTED: 
Pony Autoplates 


i; 


Factory rebuilt Pony Autoplates urgently 
needed. If you own a PONY with cooler 
attached . . . not in use... let us make 


you a liberal offer for it. Send details to 


Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation, 
Plainfield, N. J. N. ¥. Office: 501 Sth Ave. 











Inquirer Fight Gains 
Steel for Liberty Bell 


Thanks to the timely intervention 
and militant support of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, America’s revered sym- 
bol of freedom—the Liberty Bell—is 
to be housed in a fireproof, bomb- 
proof subterranean chamber directly 
under the State House in Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadelphia. 

After a series of negotiations and 
overtures made direct to President 
Roosevelt, the War Production Board, 
which had made three separate re- 
fusals within the last year, finally has 
allocated sufficient steel and other 
essential materials necessary. 

More than a year ago the Insurance 
Company of North America, as part 
of its sesqui-centennial celebration, 
offered to underwrite the expense of 
building a $20,000 shelter for the bell. 
The city of Philadelphia applied in 
May a year ago for 64,180 pounds of 
steel, but was refused by WPB in 
September. Architects revised their 
plans to substitute concrete wherever 
possible and to use only 1.6 tons of 
steel. On April 10 the government 
again said “no,” stating it ought to be 
on public display rather than tucked 
away in a tunnel. 

Thereupon the Inquirer took up the 
cudgels on behalf of an aroused citi- 
zenry, the latter making themselves 
vocal by way of letters to the editor. 
The Inquirer assigned two of its star 
reporters, Frank Brookhauser and 
Rose McKee, to the case. Editorially 
the Inquirer cracked down on the de- 
cision to withhold a mere 1.6 tons of 
second-hand steel from such a worthy 
wartime need. 

More than 100 civic groups joined 
in the clamor to protect the bell. 

After the smoke of battle had 
cleared away, the essential priorities 
were granted last week. 
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JUST FIGURES... 


but what fi 





LS A lot has happened to Busy New England 
these past hectic three years. Our previous war 
communiques have given you much of this fascinat- 
ing story. Now, here are some figures .. . 


IN 1939 8,166,344 people made their 
homes here. Today there are 8,437,290 

. . a growth of more than a quarter- 
million men and women, 270,946 to 
be exact. 


In that same period New England daily 
newspaper circulation has better than 
paralleled that growth . . . from 3,280,- 
126 readers to 3,492,941 . . . an increase 
of 212,815. 


There are several significant conclusions 
you will undoubtedly draw from these 
startling figures. First, the fact that no 
medium more quickly reflects the ac- 


tivity of a market than its daily news- 
papers. Second, that newspaper cover- 
age patterns inevitably are self-adjust- 
ing, growing as their markets grow. 


To you who are now successfully sell- 
ing Busy New England via newspapers 
... here is real satisfaction and support- 
ing evidence for what you are doing. 


To you who would sell Busy New En- 
gland (and build a post-war future 
here) . . . we suggest a second look at 
these figures . . . a session as soon as 
possible with a New England newspaper 


representative. 


Frasy How Exgleed 


A ""NATURAL'' FOR NEWSPAPERS 


Boston Globe (S) 
Boston Post (M) 


HIR Boston Post (S) 


Brockton Enterprise-Times (E) 





NT Cape Cod Standard-Times, 
larre Times (E) pe E) 
Banner (E) Fall River Herald News (E) 
Free Press (M) Fitchburg Sentinel (E) 
Haverhill Gazette ( 
tatton Globe (M&E) Holyoke Transcript (E) 


Boston Record & American (ME) 
Sentinel (E) Boston Sunday Advertiser (S 
ester Union Leader (M&E) 


Lawrence Eagle-Tribune (ME) 
New Bedford Sunday Standard-Times 


New Bedford Standard Times (E) 


North Adams Transcript (E) Times ( 
Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E) Westerly 
Salem News (E) 

Taunton Gazette (E) CONNECTICUT 


Waltham News Tribune (E) 
Worcester Telegram and Evening 


Worcester Sunday Telegram (S) 
RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Times (E) 

West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily 


Woonsocket Call (E) 


Danbury News-Times (E) 
Hartford Courant (M) 
Gazette (M&E) Hartford Courant (S) 
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gures! 


WAR COMMUNIQUE NO. 29 
FROM BUSY NEW ENGLAND 





Meriden Journal (E) 

Meriden Record (M) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

New Haven Register (E&S) 

New London Day (E) 

Norwalk Hour (&) 

Norwich Bulletin and Record (M&E) 

Waterbury Republican & American 
(M&E) 


Waterbury Republican & American 
(E&S) 








42-CIRCULATION 


"Womanagers’ 
Can Do 80% Work 
Done by Males 


Don Coleman, New Orleans 
Circulator, Otfers Sugges- 
tions in Training Women 

By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


After a reasonable trial period, the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune and 
New Orleans States have reached the 
conclusion that 80% of the work done 
by men can be handled by women in 
the circulation operations of those 
newspapers. 

This report was recently made by 
Don Coleman, circulation manager, in 
a paper prepared for the Central 
States circulators’ meeting. Mr. Cole- 
man expressed considerable enthusi- 
asm in the manner in which women 
have taken over the duties formerly 
performed by men. Some of the best 
results have been shown in “tough” 
stations where womanagers (a word 
coined by Mr. Coleman) are now in 
charge. 

Have 45 Womanagers 

Today the two papers have 44 dis- 
trict managers and 45 district woman- 
agers doing verifying, assistant district 
manager and district manager work 
with the same number of men super- 
visors as formerly employed. Of the 
45 women, 18 are district managers 
on the afternoon States and 15 are 


New Schedule 

BECAUSE of space limitations, 

this circulation department 
feature will appear on an every 
other week basis. Editor & 
Publisher, however, will con- 
tinue each week to report sig-. 
nificant spot news developments 
in the circulation field. Circula- 
tion managers are invited to 
continue sending special fea- 
tures concerning their depart- 
ments to Editor & Publisher's 
Chicago office, 360 N. Michigan 
Ave. 








assistant district managers on the 
morning Times-Picayune. In addition, 
10 are being trained in the verifying 
department. 

“We have come to the very definite 
conclusion that in the matter of the 
three C’s—carrying, canvassing and 
collecting—the women perform very 
satisfactorily,” stated Mr. Coleman. 
“Some of the things they are partic- 
ularly good in are collecting, bonding 
boys, handling detail, contacting 
school and parents and checking com- 
plaints.” 

To circulation managers contem- 
plating the hiring of women as dis- 
trict managers, Mr. Coleman offers 
the following suggestions, based on 
seven months experience training 
women for this type of work: 

“1. Take time out to see that you 
employ the right kind at the right age. 
We have found from experience that 
married women between the ages of 
42 and 50 with grown families make 
the best district managers. They are 
serious; chances are they have not 
worked in years and are raring to do 
a good job; boys respect them; dis- 
trict managers respect them as does 
the general public; they know enough 
and have seen encugh of life for 
them to realize that the job afforded 
is a real opportunity and must be 
taken and treated as such. 

“2. Pay them well with a chance for 
them to earn more rapidly. We found 
it wise to pay them $22.50 a week 
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VICTORY TRUCK FOR WAR BONDS 


This Victory Truck, painted in the national colors, is being used by the Pittsburgh 


(Pa.) Press to promote the sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 


The Press carrier boys 


rank high in the sale of stamps and bonds and the truck is used to keep their 
interest alive and call the public's attention to the carrier boys’ activities. 





while in training and advancing them 
$5 a week or $27.50 when they be- 
came assistant district managers. 
When they became district managers 
they received an additional $5 increase 
or $32.50 plus a bonus of 10% on the 
increase amount of the bill. This is 
the salary formerly paid men district 
managers on our afternoon paper. 
Training Important 


“3. Train them well. Regarding 
training we started off by training 
them just in the matter of the three 
C’s and told them we would allow 
two or three months for their train- 
ing period. After the first two or 
three lessons we sent them out on the 
firing line to perform these duties 
while they were being taught. They 
do not like to stay in a meeting room 
for more than an hour and a half at 
a time, and are particularly anxious 
to put into practice the things we 
teach them. 

“4, Be patient. From the start we 
showed them that we were patient, 
and we stressed that we were in no 
hurry for them to make the grade. 
We explained that all we wanted them 
to do was to try to learn and put 
what they learned into practice; if 
they got good results, splendid; fair 
results, fine; no results—well that was 
alright with us, and we would start 
all over with them explaining that 
we had not lost interest or confidence 
in their ultimate success. We fur- 
ther stressed that we would not lose 
interest or confidence in them until 
such time as they lost interest in 
learning and trying. 

“5. In the beginning do not put 
pressure on them or expect any im- 
mediate results. Again we con- 
tinually harped on the fact that re- 
sults were secondary with us; and we 
did not give them any quotas or set 
amount of work to do because we 
found out that the salary incentive 
was all that was necessary to spur 
them on. They generated their own 
enthusiasm in regard to work in 
every particular with the exception 
of production. We never ask them 
to canvass door to door to learn how 
to solicit; instead we have them make 
a survey. 

Work 44-Hour Week 


“6. Consider their duties in the light 
of how it affects their home and their 
health. Believing that most of these 
women were conscientious we decided 
to work them 44 hours a week and 
to tell them that we did not expect 
any more than a reasonable day’s 
work each day, and that we were 
arranging their hours so that they 
would get to the office a little late in 
the morning and on most afternoons 
except heavy collection days they 
would get off from 5:00 to 5:30. This 
we reasoned would give them time to 
get their family off to work in the 


morning and give them an oppor- 
tunity to be back home when the 
family was coming back. 

“7, Recognize the fact that there 
is a resentment toward them from 
men district managers, boy carriers 
and the general public and be on 
their side. To get around this problem 
we always let them serve as an as- 
sistant for a reasonable length of time 
before turning a sub-station over to 
them. In that way the boys get used 
to the idea and their prejudice re- 
garding women doing this type of 
work is overcome. The public has 
by now accepted this along with other 
radical changes brought about by 
the war. 

“8. In the first month or so in train- 
ing these women we had to get used 
to the fact that we had to handle 
them with kid gloves and also be 
prepared to witness a few tears. 

“9. Guard against fear. In our or- 
ganization we constantly watch out 
for this well known ‘boogie-boo’ with 
these women and twice during the 
month we search ourselves for any- 
thing we might be doing that would 
cause these women to be afraid of 
themselves or their jobs. At these 
meetings we emphasize loyalty, hon- 
esty, willingness to work, use of com- 
mon sense, ability to get along with 
others, having a liking for boy car- 
riers and an appreciation of time.” 


Delivery in Berlin 
CAPT. CHARLES T. MERRILL, pilot 
of a B-24 Liberator bomber “some- 
where in England,” has become a self- 
appointed newspaper “carrier boy” 
of the Des Moines (Ia.) Register and 
Tribune for residents of the German 
cities he bombs—and apparently he 
bombs plenty. 
The captain, who wears an Amer- 
ican Air Medal with two oak leaf 
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clusters—symbolic of at least 30 com- 
bat flights—gets copies of the Register 
and Tribune from two Des Moines 
“foster mothers.” He reads them 
thoroughly and then adds his own 
circulation idea. 

“I take them with me on the raids 
so I can throw them out and let the 
Germans read a good newspaper— 
with a true picture of who is winning 
the war,” Captain Merrill said in g 
letter. 

“Tll bet the Register and Tribune 
never did expect to deliver their pa- 
pers on Germany’s big cities—and I] 
bet no paper boy ever went through 
so much (censored by Merrill) do. 
ing it.” 


* 

RAISES RATES 

The Halifax Herald, Ltd., publishing 
the Halifax (N. S.) Morning Herald 
and Evening Mail, has increased the 
circulation rates from three to four 
cents; carrier rate is up from 18 to 
24 cents per week; paid in advance 
subscriptions for mail distribution ad- 
vanced $1 per year to $5. The Post 
Publishing Company, Sydney, N. S, 
has increased circulation rates, but 
single copies continue at five cents, 
New carrier rates for the Post-Record, 
have been increased from 18 to 25 
cents weekly, and the annual sub- 
scription price is now $7, instead of $6, 

The Anadarko (Okla.) Daily News 
has increased its rate to 20 cents a 
week, 85 cents a month. The Henry- 
etta (Okla.) Daily Free-Lance has in- 
creased its weekly rate to 15 cents. 

The Columbus (O.) Citizen has in- 
creased the price of its Sunday edition 
from five to seven cents. The daily 
edition remains at three cents a copy 
or 18 cents a week. 
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OLD GOLD ANSWERS FTC 


WasHINGTON, May 17—P. Lorillard 
Co., of Jersey City, N. J., manufacturer 
of Old Gold cigarettes, has replied to 
the Federal Trade Commission’s 
charge of unfair competitive practice 
by asserting that the copy against 
which complaint was made merely 
gated the conclusions reported in a 
Reader’s Digest report on laboratory 
tests of cigarettes. That, says the an- 
swer, merely was telling the public 
what was said about Old Golds, “which 
my member of the public could see 
or read, just as advertisers have told, 
and are telling, the public what others 
have said about their products.” The 
FTC complaint contends that no single 
brand is so superior to its competitors 
ys to justify its selection on the 
gound that it is less harmful. 
+ 


APOLOGIZES FOR AD 


WASHINGTON, May 17—Peter H. 
Bergson has apologized to senators 
whose names appeared in a full-page 
advertisement in the New York Times, 

4, as indorsers of a criticism of 
Senator Scott Lucas of Illinois, and 
other members of the United States 
delegation to the Refugee Conference 
at Bermuda. Bergson is national di- 
rector of the Committee for a Jewish 
Army. He explained that the criticism 
of the Bermuda Conference actions 
was intended to be read apart from 
a statement on the broader aspects of 
the committee’s work, which had the 
indorsement of the senators whose 
names appeared. The latter, he said, 
was placed in a separate box. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS 


The following promotions in the 
public relations division of the War 
Department have been announced: 
John T. Winterich, formerly of the 
Springfield Republican and managing 
editor of Stars and Stripes in the first 
World War, to full colonel; Albert L. 
Warner, formerly of the New York 
Herald Tribune and Columbia Broad- 
casting System, to lieutenant colonel; 
Emest W. Culligan, who transferred 
fom FHA to Selective Service head- 
quarters to direct public relations, to 
lieutenant colonel. 


a7 

ADMEN HEAR BALDWIN 
Hanson W. Baldwin, military editor 
of the New York Times and recent 
Pulitzer Prize winner, addressed the 
Advertising Club of New York 
Wednesday on the portent of the 
North African victory and possible 
Allied invasion plans. He was intro- 
duced by Edwin L. James, Times man- 
wing editor. Other Times executives 
at the speakers’ table were Charles 
Merz, editor; Lester Markel, Sunday 
editor; Harold Hall, business manager, 
ad James W. Egan, advertising 
manager. 
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AP Counters With 
New Legal Move 


continued from page 7 





or members receiving news directly on 
each wire. 

The government’s request for ad- 
missions included the AP treasurer’s 
revenue and expense statements for 
November and December of 1938 and 
for the years 1937-40 inclusive. In the 
1942 statement the refund of assess- 
ments was shown as $622,000. 

The AP admitted that its directors 
had rejected or denied the applica- 
tions of many of the 159 newspapers 
listed by the government, but declared 
69 of them “either previously had re- 
signed from AP membership, or they, 
or their successors, later became mem- 
bers of the AP.” At least 34 of the 69 
named, or their successors, still were 
members of AP as of April 30, 1943, it 
was contended. ; 

A letter from Kent Cooper, AP gen- 
eral manager, to Hugh Baillie, U.P. 
president, on Oct. 31, 1936, seeking to 
terminate an agreement between the 
two services on availability of news 
abroad, and Mr. Baillie’s reply were 
introduced into the record. AP ad- 
mitted the government’s exhibits were 
true copies. 

Mr. Cooper said the primary period 
of the contract signed Feb. 8, 1934, 
“has fully met our mutual needs and 
therefore it has served the purpose 
for which it was made. In cancelling 
it I only feel that I do not want to tie 
my successor to the policy (outlined 
in the contract) if something should 
happen to me in the next four years.” 

Mr. Baillie replied that the contract 
would be regarded as ending on Feb. 
8, 1939, “unless other arrangements 
are made in the meantime.” He re- 
gretted that Mr. Cooper felt it neces- 
sary to terminate the agreement which, 
he said, “I believe has been an ad- 
vantageous instrument for both of us.” 

Two other agreements entered into 
by AP were in the government’s ex- 
hibits, a supplement to a treaty with 
Reuters about which Sir Roderick 
Jones wrote Mr. Cooper from Geneva 
on Aug. 26, 1927, and a four-party 
treaty among AP, Reuters, Havas and 
Wolff's. 

Broadcasting revenue of the AP in 
1941 up to March was $60,000, com- 
pared with $24,000 in the correspond- 
ing 1940 period, according to figures 
cbtained by the government. 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 

en employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
A nation-wide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, 
_— Journalistic Frater- 
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Me anator got on te fib 


‘ ad #5 


“Rush new motor Air Express” was the order a 
supplier received at 9 a.m. Ready for pickup at 10, 
it was taken to the airport, flown hundreds of 
miles to destination . . 
war job that same afternoon. 


. and installed on a vital 


Shipments ready for morning pickup but held for 
“late afternoon” routine, may be subject to delay. 
Heavy, peak-hour traffic may keep them grounded 
until a midnight or early morning plane. 


or CASTEST delivery -Li Eqoress/ 





To move emergency parts and crit- 
ical material at 3-mile-a-minute 
speed, Air Express is on the jol» 
around the clock — not only on 
the home front, but working hand 
in hand with Army and Navy 
Air Transport services to supply 
our fighting fronts the world over. 
You can help us give you the most 





Gels there FIRST 


efficient service in two important 
ways: SHIP EARLY —as soon as 
shipment is ready—to assure fast- 
est delivery. PACK COMPACTLY — 
to conserve valuable space. Get 
our handy “Shipping Estimator” 
for finding costs and transit time. 
Write Dept. PR, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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April Linage Up 17%; Year 9.5% 





NEWSPAPER linage in April with a 17% increase 
over April, 1942, was the best showing for the 
month since 1931 with the exception of 1937. Every 
classification registered gains. This gain brought 
the increase for the year to date to 9.5% over the 
first four months of 1942 and was due to heavy 
retail and department store copy for Easter, which 
was late this year, and also to a large volume of 
War Bond advertising in behalf of the Second 
War Loan. The Eprror & Puswisuer Index, aver- 
age for the month for the last five years, was at 
107.3. 
Classified was boosted to a 34.8% increase by 


the flood of Help Wanted copy. Retail was up 
11.3% and department store ahead 14.7%. General 
had a gain of 16.7% with automotive up 18.5% 
and financial up 6.6%. 

However, on the Index, automotive continued 
to be down at 45.7 and financial was at 94.7. Gen- 
eral was up to 109.7, department store ahead to 
110.1, retail at 107.4, classified at 122.5, and display 
only at 103.5. 

For the year to date only financial shows a loss, 
being down 8%. Retail is ahead 2.3%, depart- 
ment store up 5.8%, general 19%, automotive 
14.7%, classified 24.4% and display only 5.7%. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHEO! 


NEWSPAPER LINAGE—52 CITIES 


(Compiled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER from Media 
Records Measurements) 

















m Pf 1943 1942 % of E.&p 
Total Advertising Linage Linage 1942 Inde 
OS Re 125,281,860 107,054,686 117.0 1073 
| eee 113,190,039 106,907,950 105.9 98.3 
Dispaly Only . 
err 96,098,671 85,405,738 112.5 103 5K, 
PN os damian 86,264,948 84,932,471 101.6 942 : 
Classified 
x csncsase 29,183,189 21,648,948 134.8 1223 
March ........ 26,925,091  21,975.479 122.5 14248 real 
Retail ag bm 
Aare 70,616,602 63,464,452 111.3 1074 ~ d 
March ........ 61,907,508 64,877,727 95.4 94g Or” 
Department Store ; 
EE isp sc¥dl scat 30,440,036 26,550,278 114.7 1104 
March |....... 26,838,193 27,811,174 96.5 955) 
General 
ee 20,800,675 17,820,830 116.7 1097 
20,261,829 16,267,971 124.6 1075 3 
Automotive . 
eer 2,863,988 2,415,973 118.5 457 
erro 2,500,194 1,937,657 129.0 46% 
Financial } 
 siveus neh 1,817,406 1,704,483 106.6 47 
OE ees 1,595,417 1,849,116 86.3 &87 
Total 
Total 
Grand 


APRIL LINAGE FOR PRINCIPAL CITIES 
















































































































































AKRON, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. DULUTH, MINN. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1942 1943 
Beacon Journal ..... (e) 1,326,674 1,238,166 Tribune ........... (m) 1,482,215 1,101,750 Herald ............. (e) aide 27. 453,455 Chronicle .......... (e) 1,008,188 
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Grand Tete wi. sc0c0 1,648,353 1,444,823 pemene sai ienin ee h0 se £3) pons oe _, —w aK RE 128,644 96,092 . > nt 
BES SEEGERS i f ran tal ........ 953,871 893,171 tal Daily ......... 2,047,678 
ALBANY, N. Y. *Herald-American ..(S) 298/233 278'557 aia ........ 473,908 
Knickerbocker News. .(e) er 5eness Times > est) 72,618 68,750 EL PASO, TEXAS Grand "TORE oc ccvcccs 2,521,586 2,355,360 
aged 34,133 515, . With hiskacc deen 
ky = lip etaaee (= 262'596 201.137 ‘Total Daily 4,560,061 3,729,115 frerala ‘Post Ce) 446.099 418/999 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Total Sunday ine 10638 aa. et / Mates, ccs ec eeea ee (e) 1,139,813 974 
et Dall 1,283,562 1,059,336 Grand Total ee aaaee ween ree ees 2 ee ie GS) “aorise yore 
ee 243, 059,336 Grand Total ........ 1846, 804, Ot un saaacansded : 
Total Sunday .....-- 262,596 201,137 Total Daily ......... 895,076 811,494 Times ......-..+... (e) 771,506 692,5% 
Grand Total ........ 1,506,158 1,260,473 CINCINNATI, OHIO Total Sunday ....... 120,318 138,810 tStar ..........+.. (S) 422,315 344,920 
Enquirer .......... (=) grasa «arog 8 SOE Tee ......... nee oe 2,712,511 2,37 
rated — MEXICO ptelleceyanantes. (e) 860,042 748,076 Total Sunday 422315 39h 
Journal .....++++.. 323,225 TimesStar .....-.-. (e) 890,276 835,648 ERIE, PA. Grand Total ......... 3,134,826 2,7181%9 
I’ 5 8056000008 rai 398° H+ 380,645 tEnquirer ......... (S) 497,090 439,251 Pispatch Herald ....(e) 455,866 481,968 — 
SS Rr (S) 77,273 54,647 Times ea -& 14 re 556,647 - - JACKSONVILLE, "A. Total 
; Total Daily ......... 2,322,591 2,063,342 Dispatch Herald .. 138,807 165,197 Times Union ....... (m) 308 534,516 
Total no Scasaues "95273 Ba647 — T Re 1,024,658 1,038,615 ie we ($) 236, $60 200. tan 
Y cccvvece ’ ir: 19,681 2,502,593 MEY ccccovece J y 9 J imes MION ,.eeees 4 
Grand Total ......... 819,697 758,517 a eee renee eee Total Sunday ......- 138,807 165,197 — 
ATLANTA, GA CLEVELAND, OHIO Grand “Teta ..cccccs 1,163,465 1,203,812 Total oo. KbuGe Maks 1 hg en onal 
er r Plain Dealer ....... (m) 863,743 655,285 Grand Total ......... 1,408, legister 
Constitution ....... 613,248 560,978 ——— IND. 8,338 1,295,321 
DE - nan enseastee We) 949:742 7981977 See suevoenssa>ses fo) 1 o37a7t  gaetzay Courien .......eee es (m) 710,032 644,358 JERSEY CITY, N. J = 
Constitution ...... (S) 348,819 226,060 Fh 7 idee } E1097 -483°348 | ETC8S pepe ec tee eees (e) 724,151 690,388 Jersey Journal (e) 473,777 382,865 | Total 
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Total Daily ......... 1,562,990 1,356,955 Total Daily ......... 2,760,872 2,192,021 Total Daily ......-. 1,434,183 1,334,746 Tribune ............+. 723,864 oma | O04 
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News-Post .......++ (e) 1,095,681 949,124 Dispatch ........... (e) 993,039 923,316 . “ 
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Sun (e) 1,655,040 1,330,346 Ohio State Journal..(m) 301,264 253,239 y - ewe-Gentinel ....-. (e) 532,545 see 
> sceeeeeeeereeee 1099, oy . : as , ’ ee Cee (e) 889,296 887,456 Journal ............ (S) 117,415 161,416 
Amperican ..ccccces (S) 321, 648 243,008 Dispatch Tereuy (S) 298,523 235,696 Journal (S) 188,184 152.724 News-Sentinel (S) 147,154 127/285 
RRR achavencecasee (S) 530,751 437,479 Citizen ...... mere, 140,537 ae fee sstnnees , ? Sci es i a : 
. ; Star .....-.-: veeeeQw) 44,759 50,787 Total Daily ......... 889,296 887,456 Total Dail Levees 930,531 823145 
Total Sanday 22.222 '882%399 7380'487 Total Daily 1,748,008 1,467,120 Bou Tenmay «------. 188,184 152,724 } ml == qlee 264,569 | 28870 
Grand Total ........ 4,480,059 3,661.245 Total Sunday ....... 483,819 402,115 Grad Total ......... 1,077,480 1,040,180 | Grand Total ......... 1,195,100 1,111 
nemeunen Grand Total ........ 2,232,127 2,069,235 FORT WAYNE, IND LOS ANGELES, Pm 
i " . ee SOE (m) 548 741,052 
: ° Journal Gazette ....(m) 441,296 431,889 : 
Diet. .xs0neeeneete (e) 293,721 252,265 DALLAS, TEXAS onan Sho ea lll (e) 840296 807°374 row NOES wteees (m) 134i 335 oy 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA News piece nes venes (m) 818,464 829,091 Journal Gazette ..... (S) 257,121 904,996 Wows .............. 370. ‘ 
A . ND 8 caeae $*5. 9 Nae 570,815 525,999 
Times-Herald ...... (e) 1,109,801 1,006,664 * Hy 
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otal Sunday ....... J é otal Sunday ....... ,280, 42,606 era err (e 413,053 342,854 Note: Li 
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Fight Against 
Guild Leaders 
Begun in N. Y. 


Attack Presages Battle 
At Union’s Tenth 
Convention in Boston 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


Presaging a convention fight in 
which the leaders of the American 
Newspaper Guild will defend them- 
selves against charges of maladminis- 
tration and with “misuse of guild 
money” in the union’s abortive strike 
against the Aliquippa (Pa.) Gazette, 
the opening blast of anti-administra- 
tion forces was launched last week by 
John F. Ryan, general organizer of 
the Newspaper Guild of New York. 

Ryan’s charges, which included 
those of neglect of any organizing 
plan by the union’s leaders and “an 
attempt to embarrass the Communists 
in the guild,” were made in The 
Guildpaper, official citywide New 
York guild publication. 

Proposes N. Y. Action 

Ryan for years has been a spokes- 
man for the forces defeated in the 
union’s referendum election in 1941 
by the present officers, who cam- 
paigned on an anti-Communist ticket. 
He was campaign manager for the 
group ousted by the general mem- 
bership two years ago. 

The ANG, a ClO-affiliate, will hold 
its 10th annual convention June 14- 
18 at the Hotel Statler, Boston. 

“There is nothing factional or de- 
structive about fighting to the bitter 
end for a program, for basic union 
policy,” Ryan declared in making a 
plea that New York’s 25 delegates to 
Boston be instructed to vote for a 
program and not for a list of candi- 
dates. 

“If the New York guild instructs its 
delegates—not on who to vote for—on 
what to fight for in this convention 
the strength of the New York guild 
can become a decisive force in im- 
proving the work of the ANG in the 
coming years.” 

The New York local, largest in the 
union, has not wielded much influence 
since the 1941 election when, candi- 
dates it backed, were defeated. 

Opposition Seen 

Byan’s program that the New York 
guild again should become “a de- 
cisive force” in the union will meet 
with strong opposition from many 
smaller locals throughout the coun- 
try which were responsible for the 
defeat of the Kaufman-Pasche-Sulli- 
van machine. 

This triumvirate, operating out of 
New York and closely tied in with 
the local chapter, had been dictating 
the policy of the national organization, 
smaller locals having tried to oust 
them. 

The dissenting locals had charged 
that the programs advocated by these 
leaders were largely determined by 
the New York guild’s attitude, thus 
resulting in the neglect of other chap- 
ters’ wishes. 

Several members from outside the 
New York region also have asked that 
national headquarters be moved from 
New York to Washington or to some 
other more-centrally located city on 
the theory that the administration 
thus would be removed from the New 
York influence. 

The New York local often has been 
charged with being closely affiliated 
with the Communist Party. 

Ryan called for an “end to red-bait- 
ing by the Guild Reporter (official or- 
gan of the union) and some of the red- 


baiting officers,” declaring, “red-bait- 
ing is not the way to a united guild.” 

There must be “tighter” strings on 
the funds of the ANG so guild mem- 
bers’ hard-earned money cannot again 
be handed over to a publisher, as 
some $7,000 was in the Aliquippa 
case,” he declared. 

Today, with the exception of Chi- 
cago, the ANG is not engaged in any 
planned organizational work, he as- 
serted. 

“Yes, seven or eight people from 
the Crossroads News write to the 
ANG and ask to join the guild,” he 
continued. “The cards are mailed to 
them. They join up. The Guild Re- 
porter shouts, ‘Another Local Or- 
ganized.’ 

“This is not planned organizing, if it 
can be called organizing at all.” 

As to red-baiting, “it should be 
obvious in view of the Polish-Russian 
crisis how dangerous this business 
can become,” the veteran guild or- 
ganizer stated, adding: 

“Certain ANG officers, in an at- 
tempt to embarrass the Communists 
in the guild, took part in the attack 
upon the Soviet Union by supporting 
the Alter-Ehrlich protest. Columns 
of the Guild Reporter were devoted 
to the case. 

“The IEB (International Executive 
Board, guild governing dy) was 
pressured into taking formal action 
on it. And now look at the picture! 

Hits “Soviet-Haters" 

“The Alter-Ehrlich phoney protest 
meeting was organized by the same 
Soviet-haters who are responsible for 
the Polish-Russian crisis. Some of 
our ANG officers are in the middle of 
this mess. 

“In fact, the ANG is the only inter- 
national union in either the AFL or 
ClO—other than Dubinsky’s union— 
which took an official position in the 
Alter-Ehrlich matter.” 

The Alter-Ehrlich dispute has em- 
broiled the guild with an internal 
fight which is expected to be the sub- 
ject of heated debate on the conven- 
tion floor. Already battle lines are 
being drawn with several locals sup- 
porting, others attacking, the IEB’s 
action. 

The convention must make certain 
that there are sufficient restraints on 
ANG officers “to prevent such misuse 
of guild money—one third of which 
comes from New York,” Ryan asserted 
in referring to Aliquippa. 

“Even at this late date no full report 
has been given to the membership,” 
he said. “Lending guild funds with- 
out ample security is bad enough but 
to adopt a hush-hush policy, which 
some ANG officers have done, is in- 
excusable.” 


« 

€-HENEY COWLES KILLED 

Spokane, Wash. May 13—Major 
Cheney Cowles, 35, managing editor 
of the Spokane Daily Chronicle at the 
time he entered active service, was 
killed May 12 in an Army plane crash 
near Vinegar Bend, 50 miles north of 
Mobile, Ala. Major Cowles was the 
younger of the two sons of W. H. 
Cowles, publisher of the Spokesman- 
Review and a director of the Asso- 
ciated Press. His brother, W. H. Cowles, 
Jr., is general manager of the Spokes- 
man-Review. Major Cowles graduated 
from Yale with the class of 1930. He 
trained with the Yale field artillery 
unit and after graduation maintained 
his position as second lieutenant re- 
serve officer in artillery. He was first 
lieutenant when he transferred to the 
U. S. Army Air Force May 1, 1941. 
After Yale, Major Cowles returned to 
Spokane and worked in various de- 
partments of the Spokesman-Review. 
From executive editor of the Spokes- 
man-Review he became managing 
editor of the Daily Chronicle. 
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DR. JOHN B. HOWE, chief editorial 

writer of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Her- 
ald-Journal, died May 16 at the age 
of 84. Dr. Howe began his newspaper 
career as a reporter on the Utica Ob- 
server 61 years ago. He was ap- 
pointed chief editorialist on the Syra- 
cuse Herald in 1898 after resigning a 
similar post on the Rochester Herald. 

Ormn Srair, 86, long prominent in 
Michigan newspaper and _ theatrical 
business, and brother of E. D. Stair, 
former publisher of the Detroit Free 
Press, died recently in Pasadena, Cal. 
The brothers started the Maple Rapids 
(Mich.) Dispatch and later the Mid- 
land (Mich.) Review. Orin Stair es- 
tablished newspapers at Saline and 
Coloma, Mich., while his brother was 
in North Dakota, and when he re- 
turned, they bought the Livingston 
Republican at Howell, Mich. Orin 
Stair retired 15 years ago. 

Rep Monrort, chief of the Char- 
lotte bureau of the Associated Press 
for almost 10 years, died suddenly 
at his home there May 18 after a brief 
illness. He was 46 years old. A native 
of Greensboro, Ga., Monfort had been 
with the AP since 1926. Before going 
to the Charlotte bureau in 1933 he 
served in the Atlanta and Richmond 
bureaus and in the Washington bu- 
reau where he was feature editor. 

Lieut. JoHN CorrEe BrAsweELL, for- 
merly advertising manager of the 
Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald, died re- 
cently at Camp Campbell, Ky. 

Tuomas SaAnveE, Associated Press 
sports photographer, died May 14 in 
Greenpoint Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
after a long illness. His age was 38. 
Born in New York, he became an 
apprentice with Underwood & Under- 
wood and at the age of 19 was made 
a staff cameraman. Joining the As- 
sociated Press in 1931, he covered the 
Hauptmann trial and the first inaugu- 
ration of President Roosevelt. 

JOHN E. JEROME, 47, advertising man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Daily Times, 
died of a heart attack May 16, a short 
time after being taken ill on his new 
farm property. Born in St. Paul, 
Jerome began work at the old Min- 
neapolis Journal when he was 14 years 
old. He was associated with that 
newspaper more than 25 years, becom- 
ing its advertising manager. In Sep- 
tember, 1939, he joined the Minneapo- 
lis Times-Tribune and in May, 1941, 
assumed the advertising directorship. 

Mas. CHARLES W. MarSALEK, veteran 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch reporter who 
was killed in action on a South Pacific 
island April 22, was injured by a 
bomb in an early morning raid by 
Japanese planes as he was assisting 
those who had been wounded by the 
first wave of enemy bombers. His 
wife received the Purple Heart, 
awarded posthumously. 


Serer. Sam Poun, 41, former Chicago 
Times reporter attached to the public 
relations branch of the 6th Service 
Command, Chicago, died May 10 from 
a heart attack while on a tour of duty. 
He had been a Chicago area news- 
paperman for 20 years, having been 
with the Times as North Shore and 
later as city reporter since 1939. 

Joun L. Gu, veteran California 
newspaperman, died May 14 at Bak- 
ersfield. He was 71. Gill came to 
California from Missouri in 1890. He 
founded four California weeklies. He 
had worked on the staffs of the Bak- 
ersfield Echo, Visalia Times Delta, 
California Oil World and Fresno Re- 
publican. 

Mrs. Harotp N. Denny, wife of the 
New York Times correspondent and 
herself a writer, was suddenly taken 
ill at her home in New York May 18 
and died in an ambulance while on 
the way to a hospital. Her age was 45. 









ARTHUR FREDERICK HARDWICK, 71, 
radio editor of the Springfield (Mass) 
Republican and Daily News, died 
17 at the home of his daughter, Mrs, 
Charles Tate, of West Springfield. He 
was an employe of the Springfield 
Newspapers for 35 years. 

LEoNARD ELLSworTH Pearce, 56, cir. 
culation department cashier of the 
San Diego (Cal.) Union and Tribune. 
Sun for 30 years, died of a heart at. 
tack May 8. 

Pau. I. Aupricn, 72, former presi- 
dent of National Provisioner, Inc, 
Chicago, and editor of the Nationa] 
Provisioner, weekly trade paper in the 
packing industry, died May 15 at Bay 
Village, Ohio, after a lingering illness, 
He was formerly a director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Amon W. Foote, 68, former city edj- 
tor of the Utica (N. Y.) Observer. 
Dispatch, died May 17 in Utica. A 
newspaperman for 30 years, he re. 
signed as city editor in 1923 to become 
executive secretary of the Utica Elks, 

Frep WARRINGTON, 67, head librarian 
and for 47 years an employe of the 
Philadelphia Record, died suddenly 
May 18 following a heart attack. 

James Evans CiLarK, who was con- 
nected with the accounting depart- 
ment of the News-Journal Co, of 
Wilmington, Del., died May 15 at his 
home in Wilmington at the age of 74, 
He had been an employe of the com- 
pany 15 years. 

Harry T. Cooper, 48, for more than 
20 years an employe of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer’s press room, died last 
weekend at his home in Camden. 

Miss Wanpa Witson, 41, of Oroville, 
Cal., burned to death in her home 
May 12. She served the Sacramento 
(Cal.) Bee and other newspapers as 
Butte County correspondent and was 
a widely known historian of Northen 
California and early-day mining lore, 

Joun B. Towntey, 68, veteran polit- 
ical writer for the Pittsburgh Press 
with whom he had been associated 
for the past 42 years, died on May 13 
following a heart attack. 


s 

ADOPT AID BILL 

WasHINGcTON, May 17—The House to- 
day adopted the Senate bill to relieve 
suspended newspapers from paying 
second-class mail entry fees when 
they resume publication. This com- 
pletes the legislative action and sends 
the measure to the White House for 
approval. The Senate acted first and 
the pending House bill was tabled to 
permit time-saving concurrence. 


CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 


| time—.50 per line 
4 times—.40 per line per insertion 


HELP WANTED and 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


1 time—.90 per line 
2 times—.80 per line per insertion 
4 times—.70 per line per insertion 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NOON 
FOR CURRENT WEEK'S ISSUE 


To calculate cost of any classified adv 
tisement, count five average words to 
line. Minimum space accepted for 
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ation is three lines. Advertisers who 
their ads, Box No. EDITOR & PUBLIS 
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Public Notice 










PUBLISHERS’ ATTENTION! 
The Washington (D. 0.) Times-Hersll 
will appreciate information as te 
whereabouts of Lac Franklin Steffort 
now specializing in the selling of 
Bond advertising. 
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Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


HIGH GRADE 
NON-REBUILT 
EQUIPMENT 





Rouse Band Saw, standard accessories, 
A. CO. motor $385. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Model 14, Serial 
No. 33490, high speed distributor screws, 
three main yee auxiliary magazine, gas 
crucible, molds, liners, and all standard 
accessories $1050. 


Model 2 Vandereook with steel cabinet, 
bed 19 x 26” special $235. 

2 Hamilton steel 48 case type cabinets 
Cut-Cost tops $115 ea. 


New Series Chandler & Price 8 x 12 
ress with Peerless automatic feeder, 
ountain, counter, 3 chases, rollers, etc. 
$385. A. C. motor. 


New Series Chandler & Price 10 x 15, 
ress with Miller automatic feeder, 
ountain, counter, 3 chases, rollers, A. O. 
motor $285 


15 page size form trucks. 
15 eight column 12 em _ Stereotype 
Chases. 


SOLD SUBJECT TO APPROVAL 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
220 8S. Jefferson, Chicago 
WE EXPECT TO HAVE FOR SALE soon 
one Hoe octuple double-width press and 
two Goss single-width four deck presses 
20% inch total printed length. Goss 
presses can be synchronized to run as 
octuple. Hoe running speed 22,000, 
Goss, 21,000. Push button controls and 
motors included. Goss equipped to run 
4 color comics. Also 38 Wood Junior 
Auto-plate casting boxes, 1 Wood Stand- 
ard Auto-shaver and Goss curved 
router cylinder. All in good running 
condition. Will sell as unit or sepa- 
=. New Orleans Item, New Orleans, 











Equipment Wanted 





WANTED 
age Duplex Tublar Press and 
Box 854, 


16 - 20 
complete Stereotype equipment. 
Bditor & Publisher. 








Newspapers For Sale 
NOW IS THE TIME TO 
‘*Go West Young Man—’’ 





Investigate these opportunities: 


1, OREGON—County Seat Morning Daily 
Annual volume $60,000—good plant 
job and bindery; account death will 
sell for $38,000 $15,000 cash, balance 
$150 month. 

IDAH@—Unopposed evening, county 
seat, daily; rich agricultural section; 
building included; $52,500—half cash; 
owner drafted. 

ALIFORNIA—Evening Daily—Unop- 
posed in city of over 25,000; good 
earnings; reliable party with $40,000 
down can step into substantial prop- 
erty and pay balance easily out of 
corning: confidential; references. 

AR’ . STYPES, Newspaper Broker 
625 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Newspeper Brokers 


MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. Es- 
tablished 1914. Newspapers bought and 
sold without publicity. 

NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold, 
appraised. Oonfidential Regepentene. 

L. PARKER LIKELY 


Times Building, New York, N. Y. 














Newspapers Wanted 


CLIENT WILL BUY DAILY in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa or Indiana town over 
6,000, under 20,000 pop. Strictly con- 

ential MAY BR ERS, Brokers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


RELATIVELY YOUNG MAN, 18 years 
Rewspaper ownership experience, $100,- 
000 available self-accumulated capital, 
seeks purchase all or half, ultimate op- 
tion balance, substantial daily newspaper, 
tadio connection preferred. Experienced 
in all phases newspaper publication, radio 
Operation. Prefer direct deal but broker 
Proffers considered. Presently owner 
A-1 properties; sole reason for change 
larger field. Some owner considering 
Present or future retirement best pros- 
pect. Time not of essence; amplé ref- 
erences. Box 876, Editor & Publisher. 


ss 


Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


CASH FOR TUBULAR DEOK, or 16, 24, 
32 pp press two plates wide, write, 
Oxt 1741 Belmont, Seattle, Wash- 





























Goes 1e width (twe ide) 

ow © pages wide), 

BA inch pe ting diameter—21% inch 

eck for same. Give full de- 

ls and prices. Bex 1042, Editor & 
blisher. 


Help Wanted 
sisi 


Help Wanted 
Mechanical 





DISPLAY ADVERTISING Salesman for de- 
age oes stores or major accounts. Must 
@ thoroughly experienced with an ex- 
cellent selling record, also know copy 


and layout. Over 88 or draft exempt. 
Leading metropolitan paper 250,000 cir- 
culation. Give full details with refer- 
ences in first letter. Bex 837, Editor 


& Publisher. 





DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesman for 
New York State daily with over 20,000 
circulation. Good record newspaper 
selling, copy writing, and layout neces- 
sary. Give full details first letter. Box 
867, Editor & Publisher. 





I MUST QUIT! 
Need worker or couple to SELL adver- 
tising and run a fine weekly and job 





printing plant. John Clarey, Madison 
(N. J.), Eagle. 

STAFF POSITION available 
at once. 


Good layouts and selling ability. 
A must opportunity. Write, or wire L 
W. Hess Advertising Manager, Mansfield 
Ohio News Journal. 


ENGRAVER—For all around work in daily 
newspaper plant. Write to Superintend- 
ent Joliet Herald-News, Joliet, Illinois. 

Ww. COMBINATION PRESSMAN for 


'ANTED 
Duplex Tubular Press. Box 764, Editor 
& blisher. 








WANTED—DUPLEX TUBULAR Pressman 


—Five Nights week, in town of 15,000. 
Write giving age, experience and draft 
status. Good salary. Permanent job, 
not for duration. Job open now or can 
wait thirty days. The ois Courier- 
Express, DuBois, Penna. 








Help Wanted 
Artist 





WANTED: 


STAFF ARTIST to retouch 
photos, make art layouts and draw some 
cartoons and illustrations, by newspaper 
in Southwest. Must be draft exempt. 
Salary $50.00 a week. State experience 
in detail, send newspaper clippings of 
work and give references. Box 886, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





Help Wanted 
Circulation 





CIRCULATION MANAGER for small after- 


noon ABO daily; home delivery with 
about 75 carriers; want young married 


Man, experienced, to take full charge 
and get results. Send photo, salary 
wanted and draft status. ox 872, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





FOREMOST FIGHTING FRENCH NEWS- 
PAPER, 


the only one in America, would 
be interested get in contact with person 
capable of increasing circulation and ad- 
vertising. Excellent opportunity. Write 
full details and suggestions. Box 885, 
Editor & Publisher. 





MAN EXPERIENCED in national advertis- 


ing for southern office of national repre- 
sentative of non-metropolitan dailies. 
Publisher eontacts and Divisional Office 
solicitations. Headquarters in large city. 
Excellent opportunity. State salary. Box 
888, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Administrative 





BUSINESS MANAGER daily under 10,000 


or large weekly any where Atlantic 
states. Twenty years all departments 
plus general manager experience. Strong 
salesman: thoroughly know machine 
maintenance. Family head, 40. Able 
consider buying. Box 870, Editor & 
Publisher. 


DO YOU NEED A GOOD MAN? 
Successful publisher has sold own weekly 
and is interested in management job. 
12 years on own paper, 2 years as state 
press association secretary-treasurer, 6 

ears on dailies. College graduate. 

aveled here and abroad. Best at edi- 
torial and administrative sides. Inter- 
ested only in opportunity requiring real 
ability and paying in poeperton. Can 
start July 1. Write L. E. Towe, Box 
8352, Jonesville, Michigan. 








= or business 





WANTED CIRCULATION MANAGER, for 


afternoon newspaper on Pacifie Coast. 
Must be experienced and resultful pro- 
meter. Field is highly ¢ompetitive. Per- 
manent position with a future at deesent 
salary and bonus for results. Send eom- 
plete details as to experience, present 
salary, draft status, when available. Bex 
$25, Editor & Publisher. 





Help Wanted 
Editorial 





COPYREAD: by metropolitan new: 
in Middle We 4 + 


aper 
‘ast and ac- 
Box 858, 


st. Must be f 
curate on trims and heads. 
Editor & Publisher. 





COPYREADER WITH METROPOLITAN 


experience wanted. Apply by letter giv- 
ing newspaper experience to Managing 
Editor, Detroit Free Press. 





COPY WRITER AND LAYOUT 


MAN. 
Somewhere in the Southeast is a man 
who can write and layout copy of ad- 
vertising agency caliber. Newspaper in 
city of over 100,000 population will 
make attractive offer. Box 882, Editor 
& Publisher. 





BSSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL FIRM wants 


experienced newspaper people’ as editors 
of weekly employe newspapers in eities 
in east, mid-south, and mid-west. Give 
full partioulars. Must be draft ex + 
and able to provide certificate of avail- 
ability. Box 824, Editor & Publisher. 





MAN who can handle tele- 


we tg ee 
os or morning p@ 
grap. P Peh ~" "s- 


— —, yp city. , 

able to handle specia La gy Be 
ments on occasion. Box 849, Editor & 
Publisher. 





FLORIDA DAILY wants copy reader fami- 


liar with tel . of desk routine. 
Give full details, experience in letter, 

ry wanted; enclose photo if possible. 
Box 789, Editor & Publisher. 





INDIANA DAILY (A. M. AND P 


wants draft-exempt 

weekly background, for courthouse, city 

hall, etc., beat and desk work, local 

and telegraph assistant. Good training 

ground for bigger jobs. Rounded ex- 

gorience not required. Box 859, Editor 
Publisher. 


: M.) 
reporter, daily or 





FLORIDA DAILY wants woman copy reader 


familiar with telegraph, city desk rou- 
tine. Give full details, experience in 
letter salary wanted; enclose photo if 


possible. Box 873, Editor & Publisher. 


1 years experienee all 
departments except editorial. Married, 
under 40, 4-H draft class. Mow employed 
executive capacity. Good reasons for 
wanting ehange. Replies confidential. 
Box 826, Editor & Publisher. 








WOMAN: 


Situations Wanted 
Advertising 





ADVERTISING MANAGER—or Salesman. 


a at copy, lagons, a 
mg and management. exemp 
: Perfeet record. Good 


family, age 35. 
reason fer changing. References, photo 





and background on request. Bex 836, 
Editer & Publisher. 
ADV. MGR. 38 COLL. ED. adv. school 


grad, emp! 12 years newspaper, 
merchandising, industrial. Last jeb head 
5-man staff. Inereased losal-nat’l 57% 

st larger ehain. Army release. Box 


again 
847, Editor & Publisher. 





. Strong on promotions, lay- 
out, merchandising. One year experience 
small daily publisher. Twenty years 
large city selling and merchandising. 
Anywhere Atlantic seaboard, New Eng- 
land. 3-A-H .Box 869, Editor & Publisher. 





UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, B.S. degree in 


Journalism, age 41, 10 years experience 
in business, last 10 years as advertisin 
salesman for newspaper and radio. Goo 
mixer. Have headed several civic, po- 
litical, and fraternal organizations such 
as Elks, Exchange, Republicans, Masons 
and others. Present position is on daily 
with 22,000 circulation. Interested in 
job as advertising mgr. or public rela- 
tions. Box 860, Editor & Publisher. 


-ADVERTISING AND SALE PEO- 





MOTION MANAGER. Agency and large 
national advertiser experience, college, 
willing to leave New York. Speaker at 
American Coens A ¥ —— ~s Editor’s 
convention in . omplete resume 
and photo on request. Box 852, Editor 
& Publisher. 





YOUNG LADY desires Pm meer? display 


advertising position. Single. ’41 College 
aduate. adio, newspaper experience. 
ow employed. $35. Prefer Middlewest. 

Write Box 890, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 
Cartoonist 


Situations Wanted 
Circulation (Cont'd) 
OIRGCULATION MANAGER available June 


1. One who ean Tate under presemé 
conditions and s show results whe 
the time arrives. P 


15 yrs. 
all phases. Age 38. Married. bh 
Location open. same. Box 1788, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, six years om 
-— job; fourteen years on previous 
ob. Getting out because of change of 
Management. Family man. Experience 
on daily newspapers 18,000 to 80,000 
circulation. Now operating ‘‘little mer- 


chant’’ plan. Have worked with adult 
carriers. Splendid references as te 
ability, achievements and _ character. 


Box 877, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER formerly on & 
Metropolitan Daily Newspaper for 25 
years desires to secure a connection for 
the duration or longer. Oan give satis- 
factory references. Box 884, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MAN available, experienced 








in sales, home delivery, distribution, 
bookkeeping and auditing. Best of ref- 
erences. ox 881, Editor & Puhlisher. 





OIRCULATION MANAGER, aggressive, am- 
bitious, want chance on larger paper, 
member I.0.M.A. and 0.S.0.M.A., mar- 
ried, one child. Box 871, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Editerial 








ALL-AROUND NEWSPAPERMAN seeks as- 
signments Detroit area, space rates fea- 
tures, news. Box 879, itor & Pub- 
lisher. 

MANAGING, TELEGRAPH OR CITY EDI- 
TOR—20 ae employment, cub to edi- 
tor. Capable executive, expert handling 

news. viation writer. Seeks per- 

manent connection affording greater use 
ability. Box 880, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS et 18 years experience 
seeks to locate with upstate New York 
or Pennsylvania newspaper. Can handle 
any news or editorial position. Box 760, 
Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER, girl, 20, alert, intelligent, 
capable; nose for news; thrives on Tard 
work. Small wage acceptable. Box 857, 
Editor & Publisher. 

YOUNG LADY, pamey employed inter- 
ested in general news coverage. Oolle 
degree. istance no object. Box 862, 
Editor & Publisher. 

YOUNG LADY, presently are. geeks 
better writing position. Nine years 














business experience; newspaper, peb- 
lieity. Departmental editer large trade 
jeurnal, ene year. Oollege degree. Bex 
827, Editer Publisher. 





SHuations Wanted 
Mechanical 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — Prefer 
8-12 machine P. M. paper; know how to 
get production economically; union; 560, 





active, will out-last ‘‘duration.’” Box 
891, Editor & Publisher. 

COMPOSING ROOM Superintendent, last 
job 7 years. Broad background. nus- 


ual results. Smooth 


administrator. Box 
798, Editor & Publisher. 





effici liable, once 
erience ent, re je, economicel. 
Box 199, Bditor & Publisher. 
"Ee Gen 80 scant o. 
oom ecutive. ye - 
| oon Ay Fine . Box 704, Editor 
Rh Publisher. 





PRODUCTION BNGINEBR. All mechanical 
departments. All prob! Oonfidential. 
Box 795, Editor & Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT, or foreman, compos- 
ing room, 6-day afternoon daily; west 
coast preferred. Age 49, two school- 
age children. 20 years in charge of dept.; 
country bred; union; sober. An eco- 
nomical, energetic, and dependable ex- 
ecutive. No duration job wanted—must 
be permanent. Box 851, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











Situations Wanted 
Photographer 


PREELANCE PHOTOGRAPHER five years’ 
experience desires position as news photo- 
grapher. Steady, reliable man with ex- 
cellent references. Draft status 8-A—35 
years of age. Write Box 251, Rhinelan- 
der, Wis. 











EDITORIAL CARTOONIST seeks oppor- 


tunity with metropolitan newspaper or 
syndicate. Style adaptable to serious 
or humorous treatment world events. 
Top-flight possibilities. Box 853, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





SPORTS EDITOR. Must 


be experienced 
in sports reporting and desk work. Able 
to cover and write all sports and turn 
out an attractive page. orida morning 
aper. d picture and full data first 
etter. Box 771, Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED: 


Competent, fast, male copy 
reader for night telegraph desk. Per- 
manent job. $60 Southern morning 
daily, 35,000. Box 875, Editor 


Reply 
& Publisher. 





OIROULATI 


Situations Waated 
Cirealati 


eh new ——- 
ider k sition large newspaper. 
een roliable. Known for ag- 
economies t. 

M; Sunday. 


GOOD NEWSPAPERMEN 
and 
GOOD NEWSPAPERS 
get together 
through 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


WE'VE sat in on a couple of sessions 
where editors or publishers have 
tried to edit the words that one or an- 
other or them had 


ASNE Board Written into an asso- 
ciation resolution. 

Shows How to sete tly sage ag 
Cuts Copy tn af come Gide 


tion along that line 
personally, without rancor or injured 
pride of authorship. Anybody’s draft 
of a resolution is fair game for folks 
who think they have a better idea, or 
a better phrasing for the original 
thought. All of which is background 
to an anecdote we picked up from a 
fellow member of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, a direc- 
tor of that body and one of the group 
which framed the resolution protesting 
against the shut-out of reporters from 
the United Nations Food Conference 
which began this week. 

As we get the story, Roy A. Roberts, 
managing editor of the Kansas City 
Star and president of the Society, pre- 
sented a rough draft of a resolution 
and appointed a redrafting committee. 
After many suggestions had been 
made, this group retired to another 
room, with instructions to return a 
new report for additional suggestions. 

The first draft was about 600 words. 
When it had been variously amended, 
the redrafters began putting the orig- 
inal in shape with its amendments and 
got the text down to about 300 words. 
Two members of the sub-committee 
took the 300-word draft, went hunting 
a typewriter, found one in the room 
of the writer of the 600-word draft, 
copied the cut version in his presence. 
Then they returned to President Rob- 
erts’ room, where the board members 
adopted more amendments. With 
these, they retired again to the tem- 
porary committee room—and came out 
with a text of 152 words which was 
adopted and published verbatim on 
New York front pages, in the face of 
the well-established New York rule 
against publishing the full text of 
resolutions. We might add that this 
one came out stripped of the 
“whereas” and “also whereas” and “be 
it hereby adopted” that make most 
resolutions a pain in the neck to space- 
starved news editors. 

Our informant, who is known for 
terseness, says “in the whole discus- 
sion no editor uttered a word indicat- 
ing irritation when his best-made 
phrase was ruthlessly cut out for 
space or his brightest idea swabbed 
from the text or revamped. The 
veteran writer is far less sensitive than 
the cub about the ears of his brain 
child being boxed, or their heads 
boxed off.” 

“Amen,” say we. And we can’t help 
adding that some of the paper shortage 
could be quickly repaired if editors 
generally applied to news stories the 
four-to-one reduction that the ASNE 
directors slapped on their own brain- 
child. The 600-word resolution would 
not have been published anywhere, we 
wager. 

a on 7 
WE WONDER whether that same sort 
of thinking could not be applied to 
the scandalous lack of information dis- 
played by young col- 


Youngsters lege students in ae 

. recent survey by the 
ngeonted New York Times of 
U. S. History their knowledge of 


American history. We 
don’t mean that history ought to be 
reduced to tabloid wordage—far from 
it. Our idea is that history as it is 
taught in high schools and the first 
year of college ought to be more than 
a collection of names and dates, which 
is the way the subject was taught in 


our high school and college days of 
three decades ago, and which, appar- 
ently, is still the way it is being 
taught, if results are a criterion. 

Only six per cent or so of the college 
students knew the original 13 States. 
Not many more could identify our 
most famous Presidents by their pro- 
fessions. Relatively few knew the 
time relation between the Missouri 
Compromise and the Dred Scott de- 
cision. After spending a whole eve- 
ning a few weeks ago on the Times’ 
spread on the story, our first reaction 
was—what of it? 

Then we had second thoughts. It 
isn’t important that a student be able 
to name the original 13 States. Our 
young son, a high school student at 
that moment (not any more) chal- 
lenged us to write down the names 
of the present 48 States within five 
minutes; we won his cheers and the 
good-natured Bronx variety from his 
mother by getting them all down 
within 90, seconds, but we probably 
could not jhave done it when we were 
seventeen. 

Those statistical things are just 
stunts, by. which teachers think they 
can measure the absorptive capacity 
of their pupils. They aren’t really 
important, in education for higher 
mental training or for achievement in 
life. The boy with a sponge-like re- 
tentive memory gets his names and 
his dates into channels like those of a 
type-composing machine. They roll 
out at the slightest touch, even after 
decades have passed. at is im- 
portant, and what we didn’t get from 
any teacher of history until we found 
Prof. Charles Albert Beard at Colum- 
bia 29 years ago was the relation of 
any particular name or date to the 
future history of the United States 
and of the world. 

This writer was nearly 21 years old 
before he began to realize what Eli 
Whitney’s crude cotton gin, patented 
in 1793, meant to civilization, and he 
doesn’t think the lesson is by any 
means finished. The South was riveted 
for 70 years to a system of agriculture 
that sapped soil and souls. The nation 
was committed to continuous West- 
ward expansion and exploitation of 
natural resources, which resulted in 
war with Mexico (and what results 
that wrought for nearly a century in 
relations with Latin America!); the 
discovery of California’s gold; a four- 
year war that bankrupted the South 
but established the Union; a policy of 
hard industrialism in the North, cou- 
pled with unconscionable tariffs and 
the importation of many unassimilable 
foreign workmen; the development of 
finance capital and absentee manage- 
ment; the New Deal; the curbing of 
domestic cotton crops and the growth 
of competing cotton production in both 
Old and New Worlds. One might even 
say there is a none too tenuous thread 
connecting the earnest Eli Whitney 
with the Second World War. 

* * + 

HOW many high school seniors or 

college freshmen can today answer 
an intelligent question about the de- 
velopment of anti- 
trust regulation since 
the enactment of the 
Sherman Act; how 
many know the tor- 


Educators 
Might Learn 
From Editors 


tuous history of the | 


railroads from the anti-rebate fight 
that resulted in the establishment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion more than half a century ago, 
and its futile attempts to do a job 
without enabling legislation until the 
outbreak of the World War? How 
many can trace even in outline the 
banking and currency story of this 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


country from the establishment of the 
first. United States Bank to the dis- 
establishment of gold by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt? 

On another side, this country has 
had at least one war going in every 
generation. One in ten might know 
the dates of Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg, Manila Bay, or the start of the 
Argonne fight. Not one in a thousand 
can state briefly the factors that 
brought about the results in those 
battles, or the results that the battles 
in turn wrought on the future course 
of the wars. And as to European wars 
that have affected our destiny, the 
high school students with whom we 
have talked have only the foggiest 
notions—for our history has usually 
been taught as a closely-walled cell, 
totally unrelated to events that were 
proceeding simultaneously in other 
parts of the globe. 

We are battling Japan ‘today, and 
hundreds of thousands of high school 
boys are bearing arms to beat her 
back to her island empire—but not 
one in a thousand, we wager, could 
have told before he got into the Army 
or Navy the major steps by which 
Japan arrived at Pearl Harbor. And 
we have to know those facts if we 
are to make a permanent peace with 
Japan when the fighting is over. 

The fact is that every civilized na- 
tion in the world has a fair idea of 
American history—usually distorted 
to meet its own national concepts. Our 
youngsters have a pretty good idea of 
English history—also distorted, as a 
rule, by memories of George II—but 
we know, in the large, almost nothing 
of the story of Spain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, China, except where 
their activities impinged briefly on 
our own. 

We say these words advisedly, hav- 
ing watched the progress of four 
children through what is considered 
one of the best public high schools 
in New York State. A genuine effort 
has been made in that school to trans- 
late the facts of history into every- 
day knowledge, but it hasn’t been al- 
together successful. At best, it leaves 
too many blind spots in the knowledge 
of young men and women. 

As we said before, maybe the tech- 
nique employed by the Editors’ So- 
ciety committee could be applied to 
secondary school-teaching. Make every 
course sharp. Make every word count. 
Interrelate ancient and modern lan- 
guages, English literature, and all 
history courses—yes, even mathe- 
matics—as parts of an integral whole. 
They are not that today—and if you 
want proof of it, listen to the replies 
on any quiz radio program. 





Palmer Hoyt to 
Succeed Cowles 
With OWI 


WasuIncTon, May 17—Appointment 
of Palmer Hoyt to succeed Gardner 
Cowles, Jr., as domestic director of 
the Office of War 
Information, ef- 
fects the third 
major change to 
federal agencies 
concerned with 
the press to be 
announced with- 
in one week. 

Donald J. 
Sterling, consul- 
tant to Donald 
M. Nelson on 
newspaper and 
publishing in- 
dustries has re- 
signed and returned to his post as 
managing editor of the Portland Ore. 
gon Journal. E. W. Palmer, deputy 
director of the printing and publish- 
ing section, War Production Board, 
has been commissioned a colonel in 
the Army. 

Nelson Credits Sterling 

Mr. Nelson gave Mr. Sterling credit 
for developing a spirit of cooperation 
between WPB and the newspaper 
publishers and expressed regret at 
his leaving. The Oregon journalist 
said he considered the job he had been 
called upon to do had been completed 
and he desired to return to his place 
in private business. 

Col. Palmer will have an assign- 
ment implementing an order that 
arose in the division to which he for- 
merly was attached, namely, reducing 
paper consumption in the military 
services. 

Mr. Cowles will leave about June 
20 after a year with OWI. He is 
president of the Des Moines Register 
& Tribune Co., and an active executive 
in other Cowles publishing and radio 
enterprises. 

Mr. Hoyt has been granted six 
months’ leave of absence from his 
duties as publisher of the Portland 
Oregonian, to assist Elmer Davis as 
domestic director of OWI. He has 
been with that newspaper for more 
than 10 years and has been publisher 
since 1938. He is national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, a World War vet- 
eran, and a Republican. 


Palmer Hoyt 
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I am Old Man Quiz. 
I come of an ancient breed. 


My first born was Curiosity. 


grass and water. 


caravans. 


knowledge. 


I am Old Man Quiz. 


OLD MAN QUIZ= + 


By Frederic J. Haskin 


I am one of the hoary ancestors of the race. 


Wherever the moving finger writes I trace its course and give the answer. 
I heard the serpent subtly tempt the first woman in the garden. 
I was with the tribes when they started their meanderings in search of 


I gave the oracles their tips about the wind and weather. 

I watched with the Pharaohs for the rising of the Nile. 

I drank from the jug of Omar in the wilderness. 

The Caesars and the Arabian Nights are all one with me. 

I followed the marching legions, and I traversed the desert with the 


I know the secrets of the water and the land and the sky. 

You can ask me about the sun and the moon and the stars. 

Try me on the lore of bird or beast or any living thing. 

The wise man and the dullard and the fool all wait before me. 

I am the unfailing means by which children climb the golden stairs of 


I sit upon my throne of facts and speak in every tongue. 
To the lowly and the high born alike I am His Majesty. 
I am King in the shining palace of wisdom. 


Haskin is the pioneer in the newspaper 
question field. Write him for terms. 





The Nashville Tennessean (73,889 M) has renewed for this service. 
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LEADERSHIP 


Among those qualities necessary to Leadership is the ability to serve, as well 
as to point the way for others. 

If The Press, one day, is to lead intelligent thought and action on the 
plateaus lying beyond the plains on which battles now rage, it will do so 
because it has withstood the tests of the searing fires of war. 

And those industries which would uphold The Press will be those 
which, during the din of world conflict, often with self-effacement, have 
continued to serve faithfully and well those who bear arms in doing battle 
with the forces that threaten the very civilizations which The Press has 
helped to create and foster. 
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S Each month, for the past two years, The Post has had 


a new set of sales and stock on hand figures for advertisers 


in Cincinnati, developed through its continuous grocery 





inventory for several hundred grocery store products. 
They have awaited them eagerly, not knowing exactly 
what the reports would show. Some have had ideas of 
what the sale of their products was in respect to their 





competition, but even to them, the true picture, the actual 
sales comparisons, has always been welcome. 


Perhaps a product you are advertising is among those 
on The Post’s inventory list and you, too, will be interested 
in checking the sales, month by month, with the adver- 


tising done. 


Write the National Advertising Department, The Cin- e~een 





cinnati Post for more details about this unusual service to 


grocery advertisers and their agencies. 
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